rte og id; 


Combined with THE ARGUS 


- THE NEWS-MAGAZINE. OF ART 


ee i PAUSE,’ 
By Sir Anthony Van Dyck 
(1599-1641.) 
Imperial Hohenzollern Collection. 
See article on page 32. 


SEVEN Times 
the Circulation 
of Any Weekly 
or Semi-Monthly 
American Art 
Periodical 
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JOHN LEVY GALLERIES 


PAINTINGS 


ONE EAST 57TH STREET 
NEW YORK 

















NEW YORK 
634 5TH AVENUE 






FERARGIL 


' F. Newuin Price, President 








63 East Fifty-Seventh St. 
NEW YORK 


| Schultheis Galleries 


ESTABLISHED 1883 
142 FULTON ST., NEW YORK 


i AINTINGS 


By American and Foreign Artists 


Mezzotints . . . . Etchings 


J. B.NEUMANN 
LIVING ART 
NEW YORK 





RENAISSANCE GALLERIES 
1807 Chestnut St., Philedelphis, Pe. 
IMPORTERS of PAINTINGS 


HOWARD YOUNG GALLERIES 


IMPORTANT PAINTINGS 
Old and Modern 












\ 






The GALLERY of 


r.J ackson Higgs 





& 
PAINTINGS 
& 
32-34 EAST 57th STREET | 


“ROLIS-ROFSE BUILDING 
ADIGIMING AMER. ART ASSN. BLDG. 


THOMAS J. KERR 


formerly with 
DuveEEN BRoTHERS 
Important PAINTINGS 
Br @w MASTERS... ~~ 
ANTIQUE WorKS ake 
LONDON TAPESTRIES 
35 Op BonpD STREET 


FURNITURE 






FirtH AVENUE AT Firry-Tuirp Sr. 
New Yor« Crry 


HRICH 


GALLERIES 


PAINTINGS 


36 EAST57 “STREET 
NEW YORK 








NEW HOUSE 


GALLERIES 








PAINTINGS 


'G. R. D. STUDIO 


58 West 55TH Srreet, New York 
PAINTINGS & SCULPTURE 
Exhibition by Contemporary Artists 










NEW YORK: 11 E. 57th ST. 


ST. LOUIS: 484 N. KINGSHIGHWAY 
1 to 6 p.m. 





NATHANIEL M. VOSE 
287 Tuaver Sr. Provipence, R.I. 
(TWO GENERATIONS IN ART) 
PAINTINGS FRAMING 
RESTORING 


DURAND - RUEL 


NEW YORK 
12 East Fifty-seventh Street 





GRACE HORNE’S 


GALLERIES 
Stuart at Dartmouth, BOSTON 
Throughout the season a series of 
selected exhibitions of the best in 


CONTEMPORARY ART j 
RUTH NORTON BALL, Scslptor 


Gt snes The advertising columns of Tue Art Dicest 
Studio, Indian Arts Building 
Batson Park, San Disco, Cat. 


PARIS 
37 Avenue de Friedland 





have become a directory of the art and an- 
tique dealers of the world. 





Van Diemen 
GALLERIES 


Paintings 
By 


Old Masters 


NEW YORK 
21 East 57th Street 


AMSTERDAM 
Rokin 9 


BERLIN 
Unter den Linden 17 


WILDENSTEIN 
and COMPANY 


INCOR PORATED 


OLD MASTERS 
RARE WORKS OF ART 
TAPESTRIES 


also 


FRENCH PAINTERS 
OF THE 
XIX and XX CENTURIES 


647 Firrn Avenue, New York 
57 Rue La_ Boette, Paris 


Masters’ Art Gallery 


Inc. 


Old Masters 


English School 
and 
American Paintings 
28 W. 57th St., New York City 


Tel. Circle 3555 


MILCH GALLERIES 


American 


PAINTINGS SCULPTURE 
WATER COLORS 
DRAWINGS ETCHINGS 


Exhibitions current 
throughout the Season 


108 West 57th St., New York 


Tue Art Dicestr will search for any rare 


book or manuscript a subscriber may want. 
Address: 116 East 59th St. 


ITHE ART DIGEST 


Combined with Tue Arcus of San Francisco 


Semi-monthly, October to May, inclusive; monthly, 
June, July, August and September 


Editorial and Advertising Office: 116 East 59th St. 
NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone: Volunteer 3571 
Western Office: 2832 E. 23rd St., Oakland, Cal. 


EUROPEAN OFFICE 
26, rue Jacob é : . Paris, France 


Telephone: Littre 43, 55 


“Published by Tue Art Dicgst, Inc.; Peyton Boswell, 


President; Joseph Luyber, 


Secretary; 
Boswell, Jr., Treasurer. 


Peyton 


Entry as second class matter at the postoffice in 
New York, N. Y., pending. 


Subscription Rates, NATIONAL EDITION 


UNITED STATES 
CANADA 
FOREIGN 


DE LUXE EDITION 
FOREIGN $5.4 


Editor-in-Chief - - PEYTON BOSWELL 
Associate Editor.... ... PEYTON BOSWELL, JR. 
Associate Editor.... HELEN BOSWELL LUYBER 
European Editor............ H. S. CIOLKOWSKI 
Pacific Editor FLORENCE WIEBEN LEHRE 
Business Manager JOSEPH LUYBER 
Circulation Manager, 


MARCIA BOSWELL HOPKINS 
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W hat They Say 


Tue Writer Heapep Tuis “A Protest’—. 

“There is an artist friend for whom I wish to 
subscribe for a magazine of art such as yours. But 
1 do not wish his ideas of art to be influenced by 
the modernistic monstrosities now appearing; nor 
do 1 wish him to feel that in order to succeed in 
the United States in art one must be a foreigner 
with an unpronouncable name and quite willing to 
do only lewd, sensual, coarse French stuff such as 
is now meeting with the apparent approval of your 
critic staff.”"—/From One Who Loves Strength and 
Beauty in Art—But Not Necessary to Name. 

[Eprrornta, Nore—The above is an anony- 
mous communication, and should receive no 
consideration. But it is so typical of a certain 
attitude of mind that the Editor wants to 
reply to it: “Protester: Please do not sub- 
scribe for THe Arr Dicest for your friend. 
Instead of that, get a bale of lint cotton, 
carefully wrap him in it, then put him in a 
huge pasteboard box. If he should be al- 
lowed to go unprotected, and should chance 
to read Tue Art Diczst, he would find a 
full and fair presentation of the fight between 
conservatism and radicalism—a fight that has 
extended through all the ages—and he might 
get hurt. He might read that a modernist 
had called a conservative “old hat,” and he 
might read that a conservative had called a 
radical’ a “bolshevik.” And—if his brain is 
like yours—he might get confused. To sub- 
scribe for him, for a year, would cost $3.00, 
and $3.00 would buy 75 pounds of sugar, to 
sweeten his art. Tue Arr Dicest presents the 
“news and opinion of the world of art,” be it 
sweet or sour. If it fell short of this it would 
cease to be honest, and would not merit either 
its self respect or the respect of anyone 
else—P. B.]: 


A CouraGgous Way— 


Vol. 5 


“I am delighted that THz Art Dicest continues 
on its courageous way, and is making increasing 
progress.”—Helen Hackett, New York. 

VALUABLE AND INFORMATORY— 

“I consider Tue Art Dicgst the most valuable 

and informatory art magazine I know of, and now 


PASCIN 


DOWNTOWN 
GALLS Y 


113 WEST 13th ST. NEW YORK 
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Tue “YouNGER MEN” 


IN AMERICAN PAINTING 


HE work of Robert Brach- 

man, on Exhibition and Sale 

during February, offers a 
splendid opportunity to acquire 
really fine paintings by one of 
the most outstanding men within 
the group known as “younger 
artists”’—at exceedingly modest 
cost. The Collection includes 
Oils and Pastels. 


Macbeth Gallery 


15 East 57th St. New York 


ROBERT C. VOSE 


(Established 1841) 


PAINTINGS 
by Old and Modern Masters 


CARRIG-ROHANE 


Carved Frames 


559 Boylston Street 


Copley Square BOSTON 


CHICAGO GALLERIES 
ASSOCIATION 


220 North Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 


PAINTINGS and SCULPTURE 
BY 
Artists of the West and Mid-West 
Exclusively 


The Chicago Galleries offers a unique 
and valuable service through its Circu- 


lating Rental Plan of original paintings 
at $12.00 a year. 


BELMONT GALLERIES 


576 Madison Avenue, New York 


OLD MASTERS 
PORTRAITS OF ALL PERIODS 
PRIMITIVES OF ALL SCHOOLS 


Paintings Bought and Authenticated 


Tar Art Dicesr will gladly try to find any 
work of art desired by a reader. 
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F. Kleinberger 


Galleries, Inc. 
Established 1848 


ANCIENT PAINTINGS 
SPECIALTY PRIMITIVES 
of all Schools 


and 


OLD DUTCH MASTERS 


4 


NEW YORK: 12 East 54th St. 
PARIS: 9 Rue de 1|’Echelle 


REINHARDT 
GALLERIES 


730 Firru Ave., New Yorx 
+ 


PAINTINGS 
by Old and Modern 
MASTERS 


DIKRAN G. KELEKIAN 


E gyptian, Greek and 
Persian Antiquities 


BANKERS TRUST BUILDING 
598 Madison Avenue, New York 


Opp. American Mission 
CAIRO 


2 Place Vendome 
PARIS 


Robert Hyman & Son 


OLD PORTRAITS AND 
DECORATIVE PAINTINGS 


653 Lexington Ave. (near 55th St.) 
Tel: Wickersham 7556 NEW YORK 


BEAUX ARTS GALLERIES 


EXHIBITION BY MEMBERS 
Oils, watercolors and drawings 
166 Geary St., San Francisco 


COURVOISIER 


LITTLE GALLERY 


Etchings - Fine Prints 
. 474 Post 
SAN..FRANCISCO - - - CALIFORNIA 
Framing—Gilding—Gold Leaf Work 


Pascal M. Gatterdam 
ART GALLERY 
Fine Paintings 


145 W. 57th St. New Yor City 
Chase Bank Bidg. 























that I am introduced to it, I want always to be 
= of its subscribers.”—Marion Pope, Sacramento, 
al. 

Even THE ADVERTISEMENTS— 

“I would not be-without your magazine. I read 
it from cover to cover, even the advertisements.”— 
Mrs. A. S. Brooks, Minneapolis. 
PriviLeceD To TELL— 

“So much has already been-written in apprecia- 
tion of Tue Art Dicest that there remains little 
to say. I always feel privileged when meeting some- 
one interested in art who is unfamiliar with your 
magazine because I could tell them about it.”— 
L. V. Taylor, Lakewood, O. 
In Tung Wits America— 

“We have enjoyed it so much here in France, 
and it kept us in tune with events in America.”— 
J. T. Harwood, Paris, France. 


Where to Show 


[This calendar is for the benefit of artists 
wishing to enter works in competitive and other 
public exhibitions. Art societies and individuals 
are asked to help in making it as complete as 
possible.] 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
PRINT MAKERS SOCIETY OF CALIFORNIA— 
12th International print makers exhibition at Los 
Angeles Museum; Mar. 1-31 closing date for 
entry cards, Feb. 7th.~ Numerous prizes. Address: 
Secretary Print Maker§ Society of California, Los 
Angeles Museum, Exposition Park, Los Angeles, 
Cal. , 
New Haven, Conn. 


NEW HAVEN PAINT AND CLAY CLUB—30th 
Annual Exhibition at Free Public Library; Feb. 
15-Mar. 15; closjmg date for entries, Jan. 23. 
Four prizes to be~®warded. ddress: Secretary, 
Mrs. W. B. Shiffer, 357 Elm Street, New Haven, 


Conn. 
Washington, D. C. 


SOCIETY OF WASHINGTON ARTISTS—40th 
Annual Exhibition ational Gallery of Art, 
New National M ; Feb. 1-Mar. 1; closing 
date for entries, Jaf. 19. Four bronze medals 
awarded. Address: Secretary, Joseph C. Clag- 
horn, Cabin John,. Md: 

WASHINGTON WATER COLOR CLUB—34th 
Annual of the Club at the Corcoran Gallery of 
Art; Feb. 25-Mar. 25; closing date not announced. 
Open to all artists. Address: E. E. Graves, 
Secretary, 4853 Rockwood Parkway, Washington, 
dD. C. 

Savannah, Ga. 


SOUTHERN STATES$@ART LEAGUE—\1th An- 
nual at the Telfair Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
Savannah; April 9-30; no closing date announced. 
Prizes. Address: Southern States Art League, 
Ethel Hutson, Secretary, 7321 Panola Street, New 


Orleans, La. 
Chicago, II. 


HOOSIER SALON—7th Annual at the Marshall 
Field Picture Galleries; Jan. 24-Feb. 7; closing 
date for entries, Jan. 16. Numerous prizes. Ad- 
dress: Hoosier: Art Gallery, Room 724, 211 W. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 


Portland, Me. 


PORTLAND SOCIETY OF ART—Anuual Exhibi- 
tion of Photo Section of Society; April 17-May 
18; closing date, March 27. Address: Oliver 
P. T. Wish, Secretary, L. D. M. Sweat Memorial 
Art Museum, Portland, Me. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


BUFFALO SOCIETY OF ARTISTS—37th Annual 
at Albright Art Gallery; Feb. 7-Mar. 1; closing 
date, Jan. 23. Address: Buffalo Society of Artists, 
Albright Art Gallery, Buffalo, N. Y. 


New York, N. Y. 


4RCOHITECTURAL LEAGUE—46th Annual Exhi- 
bition at Grand Central Palace, Lexington Ave. 
and 46th St.; Apr. 18-25; closing date for en- 
tries, Mar. 16. Numerous prizes. Address: Ar- 
chitectural League, 115 East 40th St. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN—106th An- 
nual Exhibition at American Fine Arts Galleries; 
closing date for entries, Mar. 6. Address: Sec- 
retary, Charles C. Curran, 215 West 57th St. 

SOCIETY OF INDEPENDENT ARTISTS—15Sth 
Annual Exhibition at the Grand Central Pal- 
ace; Mar. 6-Mar. 29; closing date for entries, 
Feb. 1. No prizes. Address: Secretary, A. S 
3aylinson, 1947 Broadway, N. Y. 


Cincinnati, O. 

CINCINNATI MUSEUM ASS’N—37th Annual of 

American Art; June 1-30; closing date, May 17. 

Address: Walter H. Siple, Director, Cincinnati 
Museum, Cincinnati, O. 


Cleveland, O. 

CLEVELAND ARTISTS AND CRAFTSMEN— 
13th Annual Exhibition at Cleveland Museum of 
Art; Apr. 29-June 7. Address: I. T. Frary, Pub- 
licity Secretary, Cleveland Museum of Art, Cleve- 
land, O. Station E. 


Toledo, O. 

TOLEDO FEDERATION OF ART SOCIETIES— 
13th Annual Exhibition at Toledo Museum of 
Art; Apr. 1-30; closing date for entries, Mar. 31. 
Certificate of Merit Award. Toledo artists only. 
Address: Secretary, Federation of Arts Societies, 
Toledo Museum of Art, Monroe Street at Scott- 
wood Ave., Toledo, O. 





BALZAC 


GALLERIES, Inc. 


EXHIBITION 
MODERN DECORATIVE ARTS 





ORIGINAL PAINTED LINEN 
By Raoul Dufy 





Ceramiques—Cups—Plates—Books 





102 East 57th Street, New York 


GUMP’S 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Paintings Fine Prints 
Sculpture Framing 
Expert Restoration of Paintings 


GRISCOM GALLERIES 
Old English and Early American 


Paintings 


1632 Walnut St., Philadelphia 
Pennypacker 4293 


E. and A. Silberman Galleries 


Vienna 1 
Seilerstaette 5 


New York 
133 East 57th St. 





Morton Galleries 
49 West 57th St. N. Y. C. 





Paintings by Younc AMERICANS 


CALO GALLERIES 
Established 1875 
WE BUY AND SELL PAINTINGS BY 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN ARTISTS 
128 West 49th Street, New York 
Tel.: Bryant 6739 Bet. B’way and 6th Ave. 


Member Antique & Decorative Arts League 


HERZOG GALLERIES 


OF HOUSTON, TEXAS 


PAINTINGS ANTIQUES 
OBJETS D’ART 
3619 Main St. Correspondence invited 


J. J. Gillespie Company 
Established 1832 
Paintings, Etchings, Mezzotints 
English Antique Furniture 
632 Liberty Avenue 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Purnell Galleries 


OF BALTIMORE 


PITTSBURGH 


PAINTINGS Prints 
Osjects or ArT 


Bronzes FRAMES 
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General Offices 
116 East 59th St. 
New York, N.Y. 


Combined with Tue Arcus of San Francisco 
A CompenpIuM oF THE Art News AND 


OPINION OF THE WoRLD 


European Editor 
H. S. CIOLKOWSKI 
26, rue Jacob, Paris 
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Russian Icons, on World Tour, Are Shown at Metropolitan 





“Virgin and Child,” from the Troitse-Sergieva Monastery. 


Icon of the XVI Century. 


The collection of Russian icons which since 
1927 has been on a world wide exhibition tour 
through the generosity of the Soviet govern- 
ment, has arrived in New York from the Bos- 
ton Museum, where it had its initial showing 
in America, and is now on exhibition at the 
Metropolitan Museum, to continue until Feb. 
23. The icons, brought to the United States 
under the auspices of the American-Russian 
Institute, cover every period of the art, from 
the XI century on, and are in excellent condi- 
tion due to the restoration which they under- 
went in the Central Restoration Workshops 
within the Kremlin, under the direction of 
Igor Grabar and N. P. Kondakov. A few of 
the earliest examples, too fragile to be risked 
on such a long tour, are represented by copies 
—copies so true that they were called in Eng- 
land “a new type of archaeological facsimile.” 

Grabar wrote in the Metropolitan’s Bulletin: 
“This exhibition is an event of importance not 
only for scholars and artists in Western Europe, 
but also for Russian students of art; for never 
before have the monuments of ancient Russian 
painting been collected together with such ex- 
haustive completeness, in such: large numbers. 
and so systematically. . 

“The exhibition also contains many pictures 
of the first quality which will enable the stu- 
dent not only to get a general notion of the 
character and significance of ancient Russian 
art, but to follow the whole course of its de- 
velopment. Anyone visiting the exhibition has 
therefore before his eyes the whole process 
of evolution of that art. He can see how at 
the outset it borrowed copiously from the 


‘St. Paul,’ Moscow School 
XV Century 


treasures of Byzantium, how gradually it gained 
individuality and fashioned its own ideal, how 
in its own way and independently it assimi- 
lated elements from the East and the West, and 
how at last—contrary toa widespread view— 
it resisted the Europeanizing influences of the 
XVIII century, and welded and transformed 
baroque and classical styles in a unique system 
expressive of the national love of the decora- 
tive. 

“As regards the history of Russian art as 
such, the exhibition enables us for the first 
time to grasp fully the significance of the Pskov 
School which developed in such a particular 
direction in the course of several centuries. We 
can observe, too, the crucial characteristics of 
the great Novgorod school; we can study the 
peculiar traits of the Old Suzdal and Old Mos- 
cow schools; and we can realize the unique 
character of the North Dvina school and the 
schools of Vologda and Yaroslavl. The XV 
century, in which Russian national art attained 
the flower of its style, is exhaustively and 
copiously represented in the exhibition. There 
is a whole procession of works from the schools 
of Novgorod, Pskov, Suzdal, Old’ Moscow, 
‘Tver, and the North... . 

“The national style reached its consummation 
in the works of Andrew Rublév, who is repre- 
sented by a copy of his immortal Troitsa 
(Trinity) from the Troitse-Sergievskaya Lavra 
and by two icons attributed to him, the Apostle 
Paul and Christ’s Descent into Hell. 

“For a whole century Rublév’s influence de- 
termined the destiny of Russian art; but at the 
end of the XV century the style which he 


a 








“The Crucifixion.” Example of the Volgada 
School. XV Century. 


originated lost its classic severity and tended 
to mere elegance. About this time, however, 
flourished another great painter—Dionysius, 
who gave expression to original artistic aspira- 
tions. So far we have few specimens of easel 
painting which can be certainly ascribed to his 
brush; but the exhibition contains one such 
work, a picture of Saint Cyril Belo-Ozerski 
which comes from the Cyril Monastery, and is 
evidently the work of the famous master, who 
loved tall, slender figures, with small heads, 
rhythmic lines, and delicate coloring. 

“But having once entered the path of 
decorative mannerism, Russian art was now 
compelled to follow it to the end; the whole 
output of the XVI century is therefore charac- 
terized by a multitude of delicacies and tricks 
of style which transformed the simple clarity 
of early work into something complicated and 
involved. Artists vied with one another in con- 
structive design, in color schemes, and especially 
in ornamentation, which sometimes recalls the 
glowing fantasy of the East. . 

“That Russian icon painting. made no ad- 
vance during the reign of Peter I, as some his- 
torians have recently asserted, is far from being 
true; the high level of craftsmanship and the 
skill. in execution acquired during the XVII 
century were not only fully preserved but even 
raised by the guilds of icon painters, and were 
carried right into the nineteenth century. We 
find the clearest proof of this fact in the fairy- 
like, almost Oriental transformation of West- 
ern European baroque motives which charac- 
terized this period and which has contributed 
inany examples to the exhibition.” 
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Functionalism Is Keynote of the New School for Social Research 





Twelfth Street Facade of the New School for 
Social Research, Designed by Joseph Urban. 


The opening of the New School for Social 
Research, dedicated to adult education along 
progressive lines, at 66 West 12th St. New 
York, was heralded by some of the art critics 
as “the event of the new year.” Severity and 
utility are the keynotes struck in the new build- 
ing, a creation of Joseph Urban, Viennese archi- 
tect and designer of stage sets for the Metro- 
politan Opera House. Every feature, interior 
and exterior, has been worked out from a func- 
tionalistic point of view, producing a unit 
which is, as one writer put it, “one of ‘the 
most distinctively modern pieces of architecture 
in New York.” In the banded treatment of 
glass and brick, Mr. Urban has succeeded in 
establishing the proportion of the construction 
material to the mass. Architecturally the most 
impressive part of the building is the audi- 
torium, a great oval with ceiling pattern like 


Denver Interest 


More than 53,000 people visited the Denver 
Art Museum in 1930, making an increase of 
14,000 over the 39,000 in 1929. 
is such a busy place that every bit of avail- 


The museum 


able space in the building from attic to base- 
ment is in daily use. The school rooms, lecture 


rooms, galleries and work rooms 


idle. 


“The essential difference between the sterile 


are never 


and out-dated museum of the past, and the 
powerful and progressive museum of today,” 
said Cyril Kay-Scott, director of the Denver 
Art Museum, “is not a difference of material. 
It is a difference in use of material. Of two 
museums with equal equipment, one can be al- 
most negligible in its accomplishment and the 
other a great civic cultural force. The art 
museum of the future will furnish and aid the 
artist and craftsman, the manufacturer and 
homemaker, the citizen and the school child, 
everyone who seeks recreation, pleasure, in- 
formation or help in art matters. Any art 














Auditorium of the New School for Social Research. 


lace, concealing thé indirect lighting. 

Attracting the most attention at the open 
ing exercises were the murals painted by 
Thomas Benton on “America Today” (repro- 
duced in Tue Art Est, lst December) and 
by Jose Clemente Orozco on the revolutionary 
ideals emerging throughout the, world. The 
Brooklyn Eagle said of the murals: “As the 
Benton murals are an epic of industrial America, 
nationalistic and capitalistic in their unconscious 
assumptions, so those of Orozco are interna- 
tional. Strangely enough, the effect of 
Benton’s portrayal.of things as they are is one 
of restlessness, while the effect of Orozco’s por- 
trayal of the revolutionary movement is one 
of serene peacefulness.” 


Helen Appleton Read of the Brooklyn Eagle 
wrote: “The New School is consistently pro- 
gressive and could hardly subscribe to the point 
of view prevalent in the majority of American 
colleges which prescribe Gothic and Tudor 
styles in architecture as the only suitable back- 
ground for an institution of learning. I refer 
to the Gothic and Tudor libraries, gymnasi- 
ums and dormitories which are pointed to with 
pride by Yale, Harvard and Princeton alumni. 
The severe utilitarian brick front of the New 





museum which does not do this is a dead monu- 
ment and not a living institution.” 
* * * 


St. Louis Attendance Grows 
The attendance at’ the City Art Museum 
of St. Louis for the year 1930 was 307,155, 
which is a gain of 7,599 over the total of 299,- 
556 for 1929. The total attendance at the 
lectures and talks of the educational depart- 
ment was 42,957, a gain of 7,465 over 1929. 





Moltke Pictures To Be Sold 


Count Moltke-Bregentved’s intended sale of 
his collection of paintings, which has been in 
the Moltke family for generations, has caused 
much concern .in Copenhagen, the 
Count’s castle is located. 

The Danish National Gallery has the option 
of purchasing six paintings at the nominal 
aggregate price of $40,000. These are Rem- 
brandt’s “Portrait of an Old Woman,” Ruben’s 
“Monk,” a landscape by Hobbema, a hunting 
scene by Simon Kick, the “Eudamidos Testa- 


ment” by Poussin, and the “Boy and the Apple- 
woman” by Metzu. 


where 


~— 





School becomes striking by means of the un- 
broken horizontal line of the ribbon windows, 
not unusual in modern European buildings 
but a departure in a country where windows 
are treated as so many holes to let in light. 
Paradoxically the logic and utilitarian simplic- 
ity of the New School produce a more sensa- 
tional appearance than any elaborate tradition- 
al structure could possibly have effected. 
Super-Baroque palaces for moving picture thea- 
ters, gargantuan Roman baths for railway sta- 
tions and 50-story Gothic towers for office build- 
ings have inured the public taste to American 
transcriptions of classic styles. But build a 
reasonable structure based on the sound archi- 
tectural principle of use determining form and 
it becomes a sensation. . . . 


“The difficulty is that just those people who 
are most in need of the benefits of adult edu- 
cation will be prejudiced by this stylized 
modernity into thinking that the school is fad- 
dish and radical. A glance at the courses 
offered refutes this. Probably no other Ameri- 
can school has as many representative and dis- 
tinguished names on its list as the New School 
or so many courses related to vital problems of 
the day.” 


36,936 “Finds” 


The Russian Soviet Republic in its struggle 
fur survival in a capitalistic world, has found 


time for archaelogical research. In a stretch 


of 20 miles along the River Dnieper it has found 
a terrain rich in scientific material. As a result 
of three years’ work there are now 36,936 regis- 
tered pieces, transferred to the government by 
D. Javornickyj, eminent student in the field 
of archaeology. 

Among these articles are golden miniatures, 
silver and bronze pins, necklaces, buttons, mir- 
rors and vessels of many kinds. 

There still remain 35 miles of the Dnieper to 
be explored. By ratio, the ultimate yicld 
should be about 100,000 objects for the Soviet 


museums. 


Romanticism to Surrealism 
An exhibition of portraits of women, featur- 
ing romanticism to surrealism, will mark the 
opening of the New Gallery of the Museum of 
French Art in New York, on Jan. 20. 
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Jonas Lie’s Idea 


Apropos of his current exhibition at the 
Macbeth Galleries, New York, Jonas Lie, for 
many years regarded as a leading figure in 
American art, delivered his opinion of art 
patrons in the United States, declaring that 
what the country needs is a few “good art 
patrons” and not the “moving men,” as he 
terms the collectors who buy up old masters 
from Europe. Mr. Lie made his statements to 
Ruth Seinfel of the New York Post. 

“You ask me about the wealthy patrons of 
art who are buying up all the old masters of 
Italy and Holland and bringing them to this 
country,” said the artist, mentioning several 
names that are connected in the public mind 
with collections of great value. “They are 
not patrons of art; they are men engaged in 
the moving van business!” 

Mr. Lie believes that Americans should buy 
American art and that American museums 
should hang the work of American artists: “The 
American section of any of our museums is al- 
ways the smallest section. We go to Holland 
to see Dutch art, and to Italy to see Italian 
art. What should we see in America if not 
American art? I knew a curator who said that 
the time to buy American art would be 2 
hundred years from now, and he sold the four 
finest examples of American work his museum 
had to buy some Italian primitives. Well, he 
happened to be an Englishman, but most other 
museums seem to be run on the same prin- 
ciple. 

“We have sufficient tradition by this time. 
‘The Pennsylvania Academy is having its 126th 
annual exhibition this year, and the National 
Academy its 105th, I believe. And if you want 
to go any farther back than that, we have 
as much right to the heritage of the Renais- 
sance as any European. We are only Europeans 
transplanted, with the Anglo-Saxon pre- 
dominating.” 

Although Americans are transplanted Euro- 
peans, Mr. Lie pointed out that it does not 
follow that they should adopt European styles 
of painting in place of their own: “To make 
the art of France our art is as ridiculous as 
to adopt the French language.” George Bel- 
lows he mentioned as the most representative 
American artist. 

“The artist is created by the opportunity,” 
he said. “Michelangelo might never have come 
out of his little attic if the De Medici hadn’t 
picked him out and taken a chance on his 
talent. . . . Today there is plenty of help for 
the student and the young man of promise—too 
much for students and nothing for artists. Any 
young man who has anything to show can get 
his work hung in one gallery or another. There 
has never been an easier time for the student 
or the promising young man. It wasn’t like that 
in my day... . 

“Many paintings are sold on the strength of 
a possibility that they will be worth a lot of 
money some day. Art should not be bought as 
an investment. It should be bought for the en- 
joyment it gives. The interest on the money is 
the pleasure the purchaser takes in his pictures 
through the years. So many of the promising 
young men turn out to be promissory notes 
which are never paid.” 


Santa Cruz to Hold Annual 


The fourth annual exhibition of oils, water 
colors and pastels by California artists, spon- 
sored by the Santa Cruz Art League, will be 
held Feb. 1 to 16 in the galleries of the Audi- 
torium, Santa Cruz, Cal. The jury of awards 
18 composed of Eugen Neuhaus, University of 
California; William A. Griffith, Laguna Beach; 
Allison Skinner clark, Pasadena. 


realism vs. symbolism. 


Chicago Sees the 90’s Through Lautrec’s Eyes 





“The Moorish Dance” (1859), by Toulouse-Lautrec. Lent by the Louvre. 


The whole genius of Henri de Toulouse- 
Lautrec is to be seen in the galleries of the Art 
Institute of Chicago, where a large loan ex- 
hibition of his work, assembled from private 
collections and public museums all over the 
world, is being held until Jan. 18. Included are 
37 oil paintings, among them portraits cover- 
ing his various periods, circus scenes, the fa- 
mous cabaret subjects and Montmartre life, 
lithographs, drawings and “show bills”—the 
large colored lithographs used to advertise 
theatrical performances of Toulouse-Lautrec’s 
day. The exhibits were chosen so as to illus- 
trate, year. by year, the artist’s career from 
his debut in Montmartre in 1885 until his death 
in 1901, at the age of 37. 

Following the Chicago showing, a selected 
group of the works will be exhibited at the 
Museum of Modern Art, New York in con- 
junction with paintings by Odilon Redon, 
From there certain 
American owned examples will travel to the 
Louvre to take their place in the first im- 
portant official exhibition France has given in 
recognition of Toulouse-Lautrec. 

Perhaps the most striking of the works in 
Chicago’s show are the two huge panels, nine 
feet square, which once decorated a booth in 
a Parisian street fair for the dancing of La 
Goulue. They are loaned by the Louvre. One 
of the pair, “The Moorish Dance or ‘Les 
Almees,’” (1895), reproduced here, shows the 
famous dancer, while below her are grouped 
several of Toulouse-Lautréc’s intimates, from 
left to right, Tinchant, Paul Sescau, Maurice 
Guibert, Dr. Tapié de Céleyran, Sainte-Alde- 
gonde, Jane Avril, the artist himself (seen 
from the back) and Félix Fénéon. 

C. J. Bulliet of the Chicago Post termed it 
“the wickedest exhibition” Chicago has had 
since the institute hung the complete “Cap- 
richos” of Goya: ““The smell of mortality,’ 
as Shakespeare puts it, arose to high heaven 
during the final decade of the XIX century— 
so strongly that aging moralists still remem- 
ber and shudder. It was the age of the 
ripening of Zola and Tolstoy and Huysmans 
and Oscar Wilde and Aubrey Beardsley—the 








age when Baudelaire’s pessimism had become 
a religion in the Bohemia of Paris—the age of 
Count Toulouse-Lautrec. 

“The congealed spirit of the Montmartre of 
that degenerate, dread epoch—congealed like 
flies and spiders and slimy insects in limpid 
amber—has been transferred to the Art In- 
stitute of Chicago. ... 

“It is an exhibition of the genius of Count 
Toulouse-Lautrec—a satanic name at which the 
aging moralists still shudder, as they do at the 
equally satanic names of Zola and Huysmans. 

“Toulouse-Lautrec was the one artist of the 
period with the terrific understanding, the 
devilish fearlessness and the fiendish cleverness 
to picture Montmartre. 

“Lautrec was an ‘outsider’ in Montmartre, 
longing to be an ‘insider He was a count 
and wealthy. 

“But Lautrec was a crippie—undersized, de- 
formed and—sensitive. He fled from his own 
caste, because he could not endure the pity- 
ing contempt of noble young women. In Mont- 
martre it was no better. He could buy love— 
and he did—but always was there the involun- 
tary shrinking from him by the best-inten- 
tioned of the ‘night birds.’ 

“His human torments became his art salva- 
tion. They made him morbidly sensitive to 
the impulses of the people around him—and 
his pencil and his brush had the cunning to 
record what his suffering detected. Ig is here 
that he is superior to Degas, to Daumier, to 
any painter of the half-world that has ever 
lived.” 

“The work of Toulouse-Lautrec,” wrote 
Daniel Catton Rich in the catalogue, “takes on 
an historical importance, fixing indelibly the 
atmosphere of Paris in its stirring fin de siécle 
days. It is as valuable a document as Daumier’s 
record of Louis Philippe’s. Paris of the 90’s 
took none too kindly to seeing itself through 
Lautrec’s sardonic art, and some of the very 
people whom he saved from oblivion were in- 
sulted. One thinks of Wilde’s epigram, ‘The 
XIX century’s dislike of realism is the rage 
of Caliban seeing’ his own face in a glass.” 
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Pascin 





“Mimi” (Mrs. Robert Laurent), Pas- 
cin. From Robert Laurent Collection. 


The memorial exhibition of Jules Pascin’s 
paintings, water colors, pastels, drawings, etch- 
ings and illustrations at the Downtown Gallery, 
New York, until Jan. 25, comprises 68 examples, 
of which 24 are in oil. Many collectors lent 
works. It was the most written about show of 
the first fortnight of the New Year. 

A better idea of Pascin and the event can 
perhaps be had from the three forewords to 
the catalogue written by Frank Crowninshie!d, 


Henry McBride and‘ Holger: Cahill than from’ 


any other source. 
Mr. Crowninshield says ‘the artist at the time 
of his suicide was “one of the dozen outstand- 


Warsaw, 1935 


America,. whose Frank Lloyd Wright is 
recognized in Europe as the father of-modern 
architecture (which achieves beauty through 
utility), and whose Nuetras and Schindlers 
(both of Los Angeles), are recognized there as 
America’s exponents of steel-and-concrete, will 
be interested to know that Warsaw, in Poland, 
plans a great international exhibition of archi- 
tecture in 1935—two years after Chicago’s 
second world’s fair, which (maybe) will set 
the style for architecture in the United States 
for the next 20 years. 

In 1931, of course, Germany will hold a 
national exhibition of architecture in Berlin. 
Arrangements have already been made where- 
by Germany will have a large pavilion at the 
Warsaw International. 

But Germany is not alone. Pavilions have 
also been engaged by France, Belgium, Sweden 
and Czechoslovakia. 

Will the United States government—enthusi- 
astic protagonist of art—erect a pavilion in 
which to show designs for reproductions of 
Greek and Roman and Renaissance buildings? 
If it does, it might very well submit photo- 
graphs—or what choose you’—of the “front ele- 
vations” “of all the best known American 
museums. 


Tue Arr Dicest will try to find any object 
oj art or decoration desired by a reader. 


“Street Scene—Tunis.” Water Color by Jules Pascin, in the 


Memorial Exhibition. 


ing painters in France; the founder of a new 
school of painting, and a genius, sometimes 
distracted in direction, but always fervid and 
lyrical in quality,” and continues: 

“Pascin was essefitially a hybrid, a biological 
‘sport? among the great painters of our time. 
He was born in Bulgaria, of a Spanish-Jewish 
father and a mother who was half Serbian, half 
Italian in origin. Thewgh born in the Balkans, 
educated in Vienna and Berlin, classed: as .a 
‘French painter, and a wanderer over the=foce 
of the world, he died an American citizen. 
During the twenty years that followed his first 
arrival in Paris, in 1905, he wandered over the 
face of the world (Spain, Cuba, Tunis, Italy 
‘and Egypt) and remained for all his extraordi- 
nary gifts, a ‘painter’s’ painter, a master for 
‘initiates but not for the public at large. But in 
‘1925, a more popular fame began--for him. 
Dealers, connoisseurs, critics and public~alike, 
; whether in France, Germany, America, ot Cen- 
{tral Europe, became more and mere impressed 
by his inspired draughtsmanship and the exotic 
ardor and flavor of his painting. 

“In the summer of 1928 he left New York for 
France, never to see America again. Once ar- 
rived in Paris, his work was enthusiastically 
espoused by a noted firm’ of French dealers, 
with the result that, during the two years of life 
that were still granted him, his reputation, in- 
come and commissions all alike mounted in a 
way that must have seemed fantastic to him. 
Then, on the fourth of June last, at the precise 
moment in his feverish and chaotic life when 
Destiny was for the first time offering him a 
full measure of the fruits of fame and plenty, 
ill health and a devastating sense of loneliness 
and nostalgia, led him to a death the most 
macabre in the annals of art.” 

Mr. Cahill wrote: “Pascin’s eastern heritage 
influenced his art deeply. Like the music of 
the Levant it was lyrical and suave, yet deeply 
penetrating. There was in it no fanfare of 
clashing drama. It had about it a beautiful 
lightness of touch in drawing, and a luminous 
quality in color which deceived some people 
into believing that it lacked strength. It was 
witty and incisive. It could be biting if Pascin 


{ wanted it to be, but he seldom did, for he was 


Memorial, New York’s Fi irst Art “Event” of New Year 


“Bibi,” by Jules Pascin. Lent by Frank 
Crowninshield. 


one of the kindliest and most human of artists. 
He loved life and he recorded it with a brain 
and a hand sensitive to its most subtle changes 
of tone, and shade, and direction.” 

Wrote Mr. McBride: “I had the greatest 
admiration for Pascin. . . . I never met him 
without feeling his superiority. . . He was 
completely the artist. . . . It was so natural 
for him to be an artist that unconsciously he 
complimented every one he met by assuming 
that they, too, were artists. It was partly due 
to this sweetness in his character that he ex- 
erted such @ great influence upon his fellow- 
painters, particularly here in America where 
we are not quite used to so entire a devotion 
to the arts, and where it is so difficult to be an 
artist... . . It was due to his essential integrity 
as an artist, I think, that he died.” 

Mr. McBride concluded a long article in the 
Sun by saying: “This memorial has been sur- 
prisingly well managed. That is, it surprises 
to see so many important paintings by Pascin 
in this country. At the time of his stay in 
America he had accomplished but few of them, 
most of his energy having been spent upon the 
delectable drawings. Although the themes of 
these paintings are not greatly varied, the 
moods are; and so the exhibition gives you an 
excellent idea of Pascin’s power as a painter.: 
It is not likely that a better collection will be 
made, nor that they can be more sympathe- 
tically shown. 

“The charm of the pictures is the dream-like 
quality that seems to surround youth. Adoles- 
cence had a peculiar fascination for this painter, 
and he never tired of its poetry. The pale, 
delicate tones are far from being evasive, and 
they answer to all the tests that are put upon 
works of art, in a masterly fashion. For in- 
stance, though they seem sometimes to have 
been blown upon the canvas with a delicate 
breath, they photograph unerringly well, and 
in the shadows of dusk, the forms still hold true. 
The drawing is about the most sensitive draw- 
ing of modern times. It has the quality of great 
calligraphy. From the beginning of Pascin’s 
career, this was so. His style truly seems to 
liave been born in him. “It was himself. And 
it will live.” 
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“Fishing Boats Coming Into Svolvaer Harbor,” 


Karl Ouren. Winner of $750 Prize. 


The tenth semi-annual exhibition of the 
Chicago Galleries Association has just been 
held, and on the final day the winners of the 
$10,200 in prizes were announced. Heading the 
list was Karl A. Buehr, $1000, for “The 
Young Hostess”; Karl Ouren, $750, “Fishing 
Boats Coming Into Svolvaer Harbor’; Frederic 
Tellander, $500, “Fountain—Place de |’Obser- 
vatoire”; E. Martin Hennings, $500, “Beneath 
the Cottonwoods.” 

Awards of $400, $350 and $300 were given 


to the following artists: Wilbur G. Adam, - 
Joseph Allworthy, O. E. Berninghaus,- Dixie ; 


Selden, Oskar Gross, J. Jeffery Grant, Pauline 
Palmer, Felix Russmann, Carl C. Preussl, Carl 
R. Krafft, Charles P. Killgore, Marshall D. 


Smith, Sudduth Goff, Frank C. Peyraud, Ma- 
cena Barton, Claude Buck, Arthur G. Rider, 
J. Allen St. John, Richard A. Chase, Oskar 
Gross, J. Jeffery Grant. 

The jury was composed of George B. Har- 
rington, Thomas E. Tallmadge, Gerald A. 
Frank, Adolph Heinze and Othmer Hoffler. 

In the small sculpture competition the jury, 
consisting of John Paulding and Alfonso Ian- 
nelli, awarded the Mrs. E. Mansfield Jones $200 
prize to Ruth Sherwood for “Noorka,” the $100 
Association prize to Malvin Marr. Albright for 
“Fragment” and “Unknown Man,” and the 
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$10;200- in Prizes Awarded by Chicago Galleries Association 


by “The Young Hostess,’ by Karl A. 
Buehr; the $1,000 Prize. 


$50 prize to Alice Littig Siems for “Ruth 
Taylor.” 

Eleanor Jewett, the Chicago 7'ribune critic, 
wrote that the exhibition was “a much more 
truthful record of contemporary American Art 
than the show at the Art Institute. It is 
lacking in childish prattle, primitive make- 
shifts, and lunatic outbursts. To its credit 
must go the fact of intelligent, conservative 
painting, robust and degorative painting, and 
a vitality and enthusiasm which are stressed 
again and again. At first sight the exhibit 
impresses one as being greatly colorful. Then 


A Question Unsettled 


‘The intelligenzia of Prague has been’ xxercis- 
ing itself on the questions raised by a modern 


poster exhibition in the Czechoslovakian capital. 
The theme was, “How to reconcile the practical 
and the aesthetic value of the poster?” With 
the works of most of —Europe’s commercial 
artists before them, the Prague critics wrote 
learnedly of “objectivity” and “subjectivity.” 
But Pecirka in the Prager Presse tried to put 
an end to the discugsion by’ saying: 

“A poster can be justly judged only when it 
is posted on a wall in the street, for it is made 
for a street and not for an exhibition hall. The 
posters exhibited are very interesting, but it 
may happen that a poster quite interesting in- 
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“Fountain—Place de l’Observatoire,” Frederick Tel- 


lander. The $500 Prize. 


a sense of vigor and youth bears in upon one. 


‘These are not the creations of academic paint- 


ers, stifled by traditions, nor yet of painters 
bound to the bizarre through fear of being 
thought old fashioned.. These are magnificent 
paintings,. exuberant and joyous. Intelligent 
modernism takes its way with several of them.” 

At the annual meeting of the Chicago Gal- 
leries Association on Jan. 6 the following offi- 
cers were elected: President, L. L: Valentine; 
vice-president, George B. Harrington; vice- 
president, Charles H. Worcester; secretary and 
manager, Harry L. Engle. 


doors may prove to be quite expressionless on 
the street.” 
And the question remains. 


Peasant Costumes Shown 


A group of peasant costume plates by Gra- 
tiane de Gardilanne and Elizabeth Moffat for 
the Czechoslovakian opera Smetana’s “Bar- 
tered Bride” are on view at the Grand Central 
Galleries, New York, until Jan. 25. These 
plates form part of a ‘showing of costume and 
stage designs executed for the 1930-31 season 
of the Little Theatre Opera Company. Musso- 
lini has requested these artists to execute a 
serics of Italian peasant costumes, following 
the completion of the Spanish national cos- 
tumes they are now working on. 
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Phillips Again Confronts New York Critics 





“The Brussels Jar,’ by Holmead Phillips. . 


The American scene as interpreted by Ho! 
mead Phillips, American artist who for the past 
seven years has done much of his work in Bel- 
gium and Holland, is to be seen at the Durand- 
Ruel Galleries, New York, where a group of his 
recent landscapes, figure and genre subjects is 
on view until Jan. 31. Mr. Phillips, who be- 
gan his career at 20 and is entirely self-taught, 
finds his chief interest in playing upon the 
effects of strong light in a broad technique 


and a high key. This is the second exhibi- 
tion in two years that, Mr. Phillips has held at 
these galleries. In 1935 tie had a show at the 
Montross Gallery. Last year’s show brought 
comment from certain New York critics that is 
said to have hurt the artist so badly that he 
returned to Europe. Henry McBride of the 
Sun referred to him as an “expatriate.” 

The artist has held two one-man shows at 
the Galeries Bernheim-Jeunes in Paris. 





Buffalo’s Legrand 





“Algerian Girl,” by Edy Legrand. 


Within two years of his first introduction to 
American art circles by Marie Sterner, Edy 
Legrand has won a place in the hearts of 
American collectors. In connection with the 
opening of his second exhibition at the Marie 
Sterner Gallery, New York, Jan. 17-Feb. 15, 
comes the announcement that the Albright 
Gallery, Buffalo, has just acquired “The Al- 
gerian Girl.” 

Of the smart world of Paris, Legrand’s inter- 
est and deep insight into the character and 
personality of circus and music hall folk, who 
provide the predominating subject matter for 
his canvases, is in odd contrast to his rather 
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luxurious mode of life. However, each year 
with the arrival of Summer and the circus 
season he sheds his urbanity and follows a 
troupe through the villages of France, mak- 
ing constant studies which he later incorporates 
in his paintings. 

Born at Bordeaux in 1893, Legrand began 
his art studies in Italy. At the end of one 
year he went to Munich and entered the school 
of Fine Arts there. Later in Paris it took him 
but one week to discover that the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts was not for him. After this he 
allowed his feeling for independence full sway 
and continued his experiments in the privacy 
of his own studio. 


Silver and Flame 


“Fete Moderne—a Fantasie in Silver and 
Flame,” which is the title this year for the 
annual ball of the Beaux Arts architects, will 
be held at the Hotel Astor on Jan. 23. The 
modern motif is new, as the Beaux Arts has, 
for many years, given historical pageants, de- 
picting definite periods in history. The mem- 
bers of the orchestra will represent the sky 
line of New York and their costumes wil be 
designed to portray the various tall buildings. 

The proceeds of the ball go to the Beaux 
Arts Institute of Design, which gives instruc- 
tion in architecture, sculpture and mural deco- 
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“Substantial!” Landscape in Pure Aquarelle 





“The Hillside,” bv Isabel Whitney. 


The above landscapes “The Hillside,” by 
Isabel Whitney, is reproduced as an example 
of what an artist can do with pure water with- 
out the use of gouache or opaque materials. 
It has the substantial quality of an oil paint- 
ing. This work, with other examples of pure 
water color landscape, will be included in 
the artist’s exhibition at the Fifteen Gallery, 
New York, Jan. 19-31. ft was painted in 
Massachusetts last summer, near Stockbridge. 

Miss Whitney derives much of her proficiency 


ration, to the summer school at Fontaine- 
bleau and to the maintenance of the Paris 
prize. 
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of Paris, London and the Rivieria. 


in water color from her practice and study of 
fresco, another medium which requires swift 
and unerring work. Both are techniques in 
which it is impossible to correct the picture by 
painting over, as in oils. She became interest in 
fresco at a time when there were practically 
ne examples in this country except fragments 
in museums, so she went to the Library of 
Congress in Washington and studied the “Book 
of the Art of Cennino Cennini,” then untrans- 
lated. She developed the art, and now there 
are examples of her mural decorations in fresco 
in many parts of the country. 
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Doris Rosenthal’s “Americanism” Is Praised 





“Provincetown Interior,” by Doris Rosenthal. 


Four young American artists—Martin Fried- 
man, Joseph de Martini, Herbert Morgan and 
Doris Rosenthal—are holding at the Brownell- 
Lambertson Galleries, New Yorky*until Jan. 
17, a group exhibition of paintings suitable for 
harmonious inclusion in-modern interiors. The 
exhibits comprise landscape, still life and por- 
traiture by Friedman and de Martini, land- 
scapes by Morgan; and scenes from ’Province- 
town by Miss Rosenthal. Of the quartet, the 
latter artist received the poet praise from the 
New York critics:’ 6 

“There is such ati entity as contemporary 
American painting,” said the Times, “though 





you may not be able to put your-fiinger on its 
individual characteristics. Whatever .the elu- 
sive qualities that separate one nation’s artists 
from those of another nation, Doris Rosenthal 
does something with her paint that makes her 
work immediately recognizable as American. 
. Perhaps there is a sort of flippancy about 
the whole manner that is only an apology for 
quite serious substance underneath. Whatever 
it may be, Doris Rosenthal’s is certainly Ameri- 
can painting.” 
The Sun: “Miss Rosenthal. has been living 
in Provincetown, it seems, and she has a not un- 
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humorous sense of the incongruities that con- 
front a delicate lady art student who is obliged 
to live in a Provincetown attic: Most of her 
pictures indicate a cheerful philosophy in regard 
to this life. An entertaining specimen in’ the 
present exhibition shows a young woman just 
arising from sleep and contemplatingé “teet 
with dismay. Possibly she is a ditieuse to 
whom feet: ae be important.” 
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| “Official Portraits” 


As;a reverberation of the commission given 


‘to Pilides Costa, French artist, by the Union 


League Club of Philadelphia to paint a portrait 
of President Hoover and the recent announce- 
ment that Mr. Hoover had been invited to at- 
tend the formal dedication of the canvas some 
time in 1931, the American Artists Professional 
League has sent a resolution to the President 
protesting against the custom of allowing for- 
eign artists to paint “official” portraits paid for 


by Federal, state or municipal taxpayers’ money. 
The league takes the position that such por- 
traits should be commissioned only to American 
Although the canvas in question is 


artists. 
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not actually an “official” portrait, the league 
feels that it will take on that, significance be- 
cause of the circumstances under which, it will 
be unveiled. 

The resolution: “The American Artists Pro- 
fessional League hereby protests against the 
painting ofePortraits of the President of the 
United States and his Cabinet by foreign 
artists, and it believes that official portraits 
of any officer of this government should be 
painted by American artists only. 

“In foreign nations it would be considered 
unthinkable that an artist of another nation- 
ality should be called in to paint any of its 
rulers or officials. The present practice of 
ignoring American artists is a reflection upon 
the dignity and standing of American art.” 

Since the league took the initiative echoes 
have come from all sections of the country. 
Dorothy Grafly of the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger: “Painters have landed on these shores 
and have milked American citizens of incredible 
sums for portraits that will find it difficult to 
outlast a decade. While American artists are 
jobless, their brethren from over the sea can 
still command thousands for work that; with 
a few noteworthy exceptions, is inferior to the 
native product. 

“Were art a manufactured commodity or a 
taw product, big business would raise its lamen- 
tations in the legislative halls of Washington 
demanding protection. . . . It would ask'that 
the citizens of the United States develop the'art 
resources of their own citizenry before allowing 
men and women of foreign nationalities to usurp 
the market. It would claim that the competi- 
tion is far from fair, because in the art market 
the product bearing a foreign label finds ready 


‘ dispersal by virtue. of that label and not on ac- 


count of its worth. 

“Patriotic organizations, business organiza- 
tions and clubs of the 100 per cent American 
brand are so aloof from the touch of American 
art that they. would seem unaware of its exist- 
ence, and we have, not infrequently, the spec- 
tacle of some such organization doing its bit 
for America by commissioning an unknown 
European painter to execute an official portrait. 

“When the foreign artist arrives in this coun- 
try he is usually heralded in the press before he 
has had time to take his first look at the New 
York skyline. No one stops to ask who he is 
in his own land; what his credentials may be 
as a painter or sculptor. Publicity is built on 
the fact of his European nativity. Perhaps he 
has painted a Queen or a Duchess. That should 
be sufficient to gain access to any American 
salon. Nor is a foreign accent a serious hin- 

[Continued on page 30] 
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Modern China 


To the commercial city of Tientsin falls the 
honor of establishing the first museum of 
modern art in China. The Tientsin Museum, 
recently opened under the patronage of the 
municipal government and several Chinese 
business men, owes its founding to the inititive 
of Richard Yen, an art teacher who has studied 
in the United States and Europe, according to 
the Christian Science Monitor. 

Mr. Yen hopes through the museum to in- 
terest young Chinese in modern art forms. 
At present the institution has three depart- 
ments—architecture, painting and drawing, and 
sculpture. The architecture department con- 
tains a group of models of famous buildings in 


Peiping, the work of Chinese craftsmen work- 


ing under the supervision of S. S. Kwan, a 
modern artist who feels that Chinese architec- 
tural modeling is fast becoming a “lost art” 
through lack of encouragement. The opening 
exhibitions included the work of both Chinese 
and foreign artists resident in China. 

“The conception of a fine arts museum,” said 
the Christian Science Monitor, “came to Mr. 
Yen while he was principal of the Fine Arts 
College in Peiping. He interested some well- 
to-do Chinese, who financed a trip abroad, 
where he studied American and European mu- 
seums. Upon his return, he obtained the money 
to construct the museum building and to begin 
its collections.” 


From Chisel to Brush 


Florence V. Cannon, already established as 
a sculptor, has now turned her talents to paint- 
ing. What she is achieving in this medium is 
ably shown in her exhibition of oils and water 
colors at. the Newman Galleries, Philadelphia, 
current until Jan. 24. C. H. Bonte of the 
Philadelphia Inquirer wrote: “Miss Cannon 
paints with a broad, free brush, in long, rather 
daring, but well-schooled strokes, and she is 
among those artists who are able to find beauty 
and charm amid what to the lay eye would 
seem rather unpromising surroundings.” 


FOR ONCE THE CROWD AGREES 





Betty: “I'm going to 
nominate Saltzman for 
the Nobel Peace Prize." 
Edith: "Why?" 
“Well, Bob used to war 
for good food; Jack for 
peppy music; and Fred 
for his pocket-book. Now 
they all go into « hud- 
dle—and ‘in unison sey 
—SALTZMAN’S!" 





Club Dinner with Dancing $2.00 per person— 

6 to 9:30-—Weekdays and Sundays. No Cover 

Charge. Club Luncheon Complete $1.25. 

A la carte of course. Dancing Saturdey 

Luncheon . . . Open Sundays at Noon... 
VAnderbilt 3-7057. 
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Young-Old 





“A Young Lady,” by Thomas Casilear Cole. 


Thomas Casilear Cole ig America’s youngest 
“old master.” At his second New York ex- 
hibition, at the Fifty-sixth Street Galleries 
until Jan. 24, he is showing a group of por- 


Il Duce, Connoisseur 


In connection with the opening of Italy’s 
Quadrennial Art Exposition, Premier Mussolini 


delivered his second speech on art in less than 
a year, revealing himself a connoisseur of paint- 
ing and sculpture, according to dispatches from 
Rome. Although I! Duce put aside politics for 
the day, he could not entirely divest himself 
from his favorite subject, discipline, declaring 
that it was of importance “even among artists.” 

“Art,” he said, “has always been one of 
Italy’s great spiritual forces, even in periods of 
political decadence when Italy’s population was 
divided. Today Italy is a great people. In 
these conditions art pleases me even more be- 
cause it is not tied up with a period of political 
decadence, but to a period of political and 
moral ascension.” 


traits that revert to the style of the past in 
meticulous representation. and that seem as 
faithful to his sitters as a Copley, Reynolds, 
or a Gilbert Stuart. Their directness and quiet 
richness of color have appealed to many con- 
servative art lovers. Cole, a native of Staats- 
burg, N. Y., and a pupil of the Boston Museum 
School of Fine Arts, served two years in the 
navy during the World War, designing many 
of the camouflage patterns that protected 
American ships. 
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New York Season academic routine in them. But having learned 


to function as true craftsmen they go happily 

Age has not impaired the artistic powers of | about their business and produce works that 
George Luks, judging from the comments the | are worth while. Some such reflections as these 
various critics made of his annual exhibition | are evoked by the exhibition which auspici- 
at the Rehn Galleries—a one-man show of | ously begins the new year at the Rehn gallery, 
about ten canvases, among them several of his | an exhibition by George Luks. There isn’t in 
most recent works. Royal Cortissoz of the | them so much as a faint, fugitive trace of 
Herald Tribune: “One of the interesting artistic | Cézanne, or Matisse, or Picasso. But how tri- 
phenomena of the day—when there are so | umphantly alive they are, both as impressions 
many propagandists ready to tell us that the | of human figures and as sheer works of art!” 
whole future lies in the latest bundle of Parisian The Eagle: “That the years take no toll of 
tricks—is the calm, untroubled way in which | that gusto and zest for life which characterize 
certain thoroughly wideawake painters go on | George Luks’ work, his one-man show amply 
working in a merely American manner. They | testifies. The ten canvases which comprise the 
are. progressive. They haven’t an ounce of | exhibition are all portraits of human beings 











for whom he has felt a sympathetic interest. 
They reflect that broad Dickensian humanity 
that gives his work its special quality and pre- 
vents it from becoming dated despite the 
changes that have taken place in the esthetic 
point of view since the days when with Henri, 
Sloan and Glackens he was counted a leader 
in American liberalism. His broad, sweeping 
style, the inevitable expression of his point of 
view, is more disciplined, less carelessly exuber- 
ant than has been the case with some of the 
canvases he has exhibited in recent years— 
with no diminution, however, of the Luks gusto.” 

“George Luks,” wrote Elisabeth Cary of the 
Times, “is displaying one of the true miracles 
of human life, the increase of power and rein- 
forcement of talent as age begins to loom on 
the horizon.” 
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At the Brummer Gallery an extensive col- 


lection of about 40 bronzes reveals Matisse 
equally at home in the plastic art as with 


the brush. “Most of them,” said the Times, 
“bear the mark of painter’s predilections, and 
in a few you come near to feeling the drag of 
the brush across the surface. Arms and legs 
trail off and flatten, anatomy is treated in a 
casual fashion, heads seldom have features, 
the famous Michelangelo twist of the body at 
the waist is given with a freedom which even 
that freest of great sculptors might have 
growled over—and yet, and yet! No, we are 
not partisan; we are merely aware of being 
more securely entertained by Matisse, even 
when he is doing rather weak sculpture, than 
we should be by any number of impeccable 
water babies and such, made by sculptors keen 
for technique but without the interest in ara- 
besque that makes these heads piled high with 
mops and puffs of hair so amusing, that makes 
these lilting postures by dancers who have no 
proper ankles at all give you an urge toward 
lilting most unbecoming to your age.” 

Royal Cortissoz of the Herald Tribune did 
not find much to praise in the show: “Matisse 
is brusque, sketchy, a little Rodinesque with- 
out Rodin’s suavity. At long intervals in this 
considerable array of figures and busts he has 
the plausibility of boldness, of vigor. ‘Le Cerf’ 
(No. 1) is perhaps the best example. But in 
the mass of work displayed one finds too much 
of lumpy distortion. Over and over again 
what promises to declare itself as a spark of 
life is smothered beneath an uncouth concep- 
tion of form and an invincible trend toward 
sheer ugliness.” 

. e. & 

Charles Hopkinson, sometimes called the 

“court painter of Harvard,” is holding an ex- 
698 Madison Avenue 
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hition of portraits at the Montross Galleries. 
With two exceptions, the 13 examples are of 
men who are actively connected with Har- 
vard, either past or present. The Post: 

“There are no ‘old master’ backgrounds in 
these paintings, but each figure is set effec- 
tively against a simple but appropriate decor, 
with such needed notes of color to give anima- 
tion that there is as much variety and interest 
as if elaborate costumes happened to be the 
fashion of the day. It is rare portraiture, for, 
with its sound modeling, its precise definition 
of form, its beauty of surfaces and richness of 
color, there is the ability to render physical 
characteristics with the utmost fidelity of ob- 
jective truth in plastic design. Through natur- 
alistic terms there is revealed a vivid, pene- 
trating summary of character which is inescap- 
able.” 

The Sun: “About the strongest card’we have 
to play against the avalanche of French art 
that confronts us this week is Charles Hop- 
kinson, the ace of American portrait painters. 
His group of canvases in the Montross Gal- 
leries shows him at his best.” 

** * 

After an interval of six years another retro- 
spective exhibition of Picasso has come to New 
York, at the Valentine Galleries. It is a resume 
of the artist’s various abstract periods, the 
earliest being dated 1913 but with the emphasis 
laid on his 1930 abstractions. Even the “Bol- 
shevik” New York art critics’could not digest 
the show without some effort. 

The Post: “Mr. Valentine Dudensing has 
declared with miniatory gesture that he is 
going to preserve all the critics’ comments on 
this particular phase of Picasso’s work and in 
ten years’ time produce them and confound 
the recalcitrant ones. As no critic working 
now at the top-pressure speed of the modern 
art world can hope to be alive in ten years, 
it will be a one-sided victory. Yet one must 
go on record. ... 

“It will need time, patience and discern- 
ment to find under all this capricious, diaboli- 
cal cleverness the actual quality of the artist. 
That he is endlessly inventive, stimulating and 
resourceful must be acknowledged, but whether 
he is in any real sense of the term a great 
painter may safely rest on the lap of the gods 
more than ten years, perhaps. Meanwhile, 
his latest abstrtactions in spatial dimensions 
do not add luster to his name.” 

Royal Cortissoz in the Herald Tribune: 
“These ‘abstractions’ have not, that we can 
perceive, any relation to pictorial art. What, 
for example, the ‘Allegory’ symbolizes we do 
not pretend even to guess. People sometimes 
wonder if performances of this sort indeed have 
a meaning, if there is anything there for them 
to find out. The answer seems to us to be 
the same as that given by the host whose de- 
parting guest, having dined a little too well, 
asked for a taxi. ‘Go to the corner,’ said his 
friend. ‘You'll find two of them. Take the first 
one. The other one isn’t there.” 

“These canvases,” said the Eagle, “did not 
succeed in stirring an esthetic response. They 
seem as trivial as the match box and confetti 


period.” 
ee « 


The first comprehensive collection of Ger- 
man prints to be shown in this country, as- 
sembled by the Association of German Book 
Artists, is now on view at the Art Center. It 
marks the beginning of a series of exhibition 
of German art, notable among these being 
the Modern Museum’s exhibition of German 
Paintings and sculpture, scheduled for Febru- 
ary. 

“Since the war,” said the Brooklyn Eagle, 
“a new esthetic spirit has manifested itself, 








already forming before the was, im the work 
of a group of painters who called themselves 
Expressionists because of an effort to depict 
the meaning which lay beneath the actual ap- 
pearance of reality. The immediate postwar 
phase of Expressionism was noted for its ex- 
treme morbidity, a reflection of the. spiritual 
and mental agony into which conditions had 
plunged the essentially introspective Teutonic 
temperament.” 

According to Ludwig Guthier, in an address 
delivered at the Art Center, “the modern Ger- 
man artist is not generally actuated by the 
desire to please, but to express as in letters 
what experience and life compel him to say. 
Optimistic, sarcastic, pessimistic instincts are 
influencing the writer as well as the print- 
maker, and it is logical that such instincts 
should, to a greater or lesser extent, influence 
the work of the artist.” 

* * * 


At the Fifteen Gallery Hans T. Scheidacker 
is exhibiting paintings and water colors. Since 
his last exhibition a year ago the artist has not 
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altered his methods materially, according to 
the Herald Tribune: “‘House in Charleston’ 
is laid on the canvas with scarcely any feeling 
for painted substance, but makes a sensitive 
impression. ‘Mountain Road’ is also a good 
picture, painted very spontaneously and both 
it and ‘The Farm’ have a certain dynamic force 
associated with the stressing of the rhythms 
which the artist discovers in nature. He is 
hardly so successful in still life and figure.” 
* * *# 

Of unusual subject matter are the water 
colors of Helen McAuslan being exhibited at 
G. R. D. Gallery. Her impressions of Iceland 
are painted with a “decisive pattern” and 
“crispness of execution” according to the Post. 
“Tt is much the same world of the Far North 
which a noted painter and explorer has de- 
picted for us, but this young painter does not 
give it back to us a stark, lonely world against 
a far horizon. Rather she warms it with a 
rich humanity, invests it with glowing color 
and persuades us that Iceland is, of all places, 
the most delightful for a summer’s sojourn.” 
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Comparative Portraiture Theme of Show 


- Aronson of Russia 


Boris Aronson, noted scene designer, is hav- 
ing his first exhibition of paintings- and water 
colors at J. B. Neumann’s New Art Circle, 
New York, until Jan.“31:. Aronson is a young 
Russian who came to America eight years ago. 
As an impressionistic youth in Kiev, his theo- 
ries of art changed with each fresh impulse 
the Russian revolution unleashed. 

Aronson is author as well as artist, having 
to his credit several critical volumes, most im- 
portant. of which perhaps are his “Modern 
Graphic Art” and “Marc Chagall.” His pres- 
ent exhibition reveals an intense preoccupation 
with physical New York, which he regards as 
symbolic of a mechanistic age. 


The Pennsylvania Academy 

The Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts’ 
126th annual exhibition will be open to the 
public from Jan. 25 to*March 15. The juries 
of selection are: Paintings, Roy C. Nuse, chair- 
man; Gifford Beal,-Thomas H. Benton, R. 
Sloan Bredin, John R. Frazier, George Hard- 
ing, Charles Hopkinson, John Lavalle, Mary 
Townsend Mason, W. Elmer Schofield, Alice 
Kent Stoddard. Sculpture, Albert Laessle, R. 
Tait McKenzie, Paul Manship. 


Women Painters’ Annual 


The 40th annual exhibition of the National 
Association of Women Painters and Sculptors 
will be held from Jan. 20 to Feb. 8 in the Fine 
Arts Building, New York. Eleven prizes will 
be awarded. 
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“Man with a Gold Chain,” Rembrandt. 


‘ Z 
Aside from the beauty of the works shown, 
the student of art has a chance to contrast the 


periods and the manners of portraiture, chang- ° 


ing costumes and varying points of view in the 
“Comparative Portrait Exhibition” being held 
at the Ehrich Galleries, New York, until Jan. 
24. Some of the greatést names in all art are 
in the catalogue, and among the fifteen pictures 
are examples of old masters of the Dutch, 
Flemish, German, Italian, Spanish, English 
and Early American schools. Herewith repro- 
duced are a Rembrandt and a Van Dyck, both 
of which appeared in the respective exhibitions 
of works by these two masters at the Detroit 
Institute of Arts. 

All the portraits are well known through 
their reproduction in standard catalogues and 
their appearance in past exhibitions. Besides 
the Rembrandt and the Van Dyck, there are 
“The Little Dutch Girl” by Jacob Gerritz 
Cuyp (1594-1651), “Portrait of a Lady” by 
Rubens (1577-1640), “Portrait of a.Lady” by 
Lucas Cranach the Elder (1472-1553), “Elea- 
nora of Toledo” by Bronzino (1502-1572), 
“Archbishop Querini” by Titian (1477-1576), 
“King Philip II of Spain” by Coello (1513- 
1590), “Portrait of a Spanish Noblewoman” 
by Antonio Moro (1512-1575), “Lord Lans- 
downe” by Mosnier (1746-1797), “The Sisters” 


Corcoran Buys Pictures 
The Corcoran Gallery at Washington, D. C., 
has purchased four paintings from its biennial 
exhibition of contemporary American art— 
“After Lunch,” by Maurice Sterne, winner of 
the Clark prize and Corcoran gold medal; 
“River and Barges” by John R. Grabach, 
“Early Morning” by John Noble and “Demeter 

and Persephone” by Bryson Boroughs. 
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“Lady Elizabeth Powlett,” by Van Dyck. 


by the Brothers LeNain (XVII C.), “Mrs. 
Nancy Carey” by Hoppner (1758-1810), “Dr. 
Benjamin Bell” by Raeburn (1756-1823), “Sir 
Joseph Banks” by Copley- (1737-1815) and 
“Mrs. John’ Bartlett” by Gilbert~ Stuart 
(1755-1828). 
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“Scandal,” by Hilla Rebay. 


Drawings and “plastic paintings” by Hilla 
Rebay, which first attracted art lovers and ap- 
preciators of humor at the Marie Sterner Gal- 
leries in 1927, and which afterwards in Paris 
had the interested attention of practically all 
of the critics, make an exhibition at the Wil- 
denstein Galleries, until Jan. 24. Some of the 
adjectives hitherto used in describing her work 
are “easy and occasionally spiteful,” “fan- 
tastic,” “saucy,” “satirical,” “able,” “decora- 
tive,” “novel,” “delicate,” “piquant,” “fasci- 
nating,” “amazingly beautiful,” “keen,” “play- 
ful,” “inventive.” The French critics used 
such terms as “elle a de chic et finesse,” “un 
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Gauguin’s Frescoes 


Paul Gauguin’s only known frescoes, one 
showing a rustic conception of Jeanne d’Arc 
and another a dashing design of a goose, have 
been brought to the United States and are now 
on exhibition for the first time anywhere at 
the Fifty-sixth Street Galleries, New York. 
The frescoes were accidentally discovered in 
1925, after being “lost” for 35 years, by Jan 


Javey, American art student, while stopping | 


at the Marie Henry Inn: at Pouldu, Brittany, 
Gauguin’s former home when he returned to 
France after his long sojourn in Martinque. 
They are authenticated by M. Jamont, curator 
of the Louvre, M. Ingres, French expert, and 
the art dealers, rece Bernheim and. Rosen- 
berg. : 

Jan Javey, while making a tour of France, 
missed his bus in the little village of Pouldu 
and stopped at the ifn to quench his thirst 
and wait for the next vehicle. While sipping 
his drink in the cool of the old hostelry, 
Javey’s eye detected a flare of rich color be- 
neath a flap of loose wall paper. Intrigued, 
he loosened the paper more and more, at last 
disclosing the frescoes. Javey and a small 
group of his friends, all poor artists, pooled 
their resources and bought the sections of wall 
containing the paintings. M. Chauffrey, expert, 
was engaged to remove the frescoes. Since then 
they have been closely: guarded in the studio 
of one of the purchasers. 

Gauguin painted the two frescoes in 1889 
after he came back from the tropics. A short 
time later he went to Tahiti.. His home in 
Brittany, which had been the mecca of his fol- 
lowers, passed into the hands of_ provincials 
who hid the paintings under wall paper. 


humeur d’une force comique enorme et un 
brin d’emertume” and “vivacité la grace d’es- 
prit.” 

The subjects run a wide gamut on three 
continents, from Paris to Thibet, and from Har- 
lem to Charleston. “Scandal,” herewith re- 
produced, is from the South Carolina city. 
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A Delaware Artist 





“A Flower Study,” by Marian D. Harris. 


A young Delaware artist, Miss Marian D. 
Harris, will hold her first exhibition, consist- 
ing of oil paintings, in New York from Jan. 
19 through Feb. 1 at the Babcock Gallery. 
Herewith is reproduced her water color en- 
titled “A Flower Study,” which recently won 
the George A. Rhoades prize at the seventeenth 
annual exhibition of the Wilmington Society 
of the Fine Arts, and which, with another 
work by Miss Harris, was purchased by Mrs. 
Holliday S. Meeds, Jr., of Wilmington. The 
brilliancy and vitality of the work won praise. 
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In the Realm of Decoration and the Antique | 


English Furniture of Many Periods in Sale 





Queen Anne Walnut Knee-Hole Desk. XVIII Century. 


Reproduced above is a Queen Anne inlaid 
walnut knee-hole desk, which is included in the 
collection of English furniture of the Queen 
Anne, Chippendale, Sheraton, Adam, Georgian, 
Hepplewhite and Jacobean periods, to be sold | 
at the American Art Galleries, New York, the 
afternoons of Jan. 23 and 24, the property of 
William Frank Rattigan of London. Top, 
front and sides are veneered and banded with 
light brown walnut in borders of herringbone | 
pattern, with mellow patina. 

The collection is replete with desirable pieces, 
being particularly strong in the Queen Anne 
group. Among the outstanding items are an 
Adam inlaid mahogany pedestal sideboard in 
three parts; a Queen Anne burl walnut chest- 
of-drawers, inlaid with stripings of yellow holly; 
a Chippendale mantel mirror with elaborately 
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carved pine frame containing six separate 
mirrors; an important-Hepplewhite mahogany 
secretary bookcase; and numerous William 
and Mary upholstered walnut wing chairs. An 
interesting item of the XVII century is the 
Charles If walnut armchair with curved arms, 
caned back and seat. A similar chair is in 
the South Kensington Museum, London. 





A Museum Innovation 


In connection with an exhibition of Indian 
textiles, the Denver Museum has persuaded a 
Navajo woman to leave her reservation and set 
up her loom in one of the galleries, demonstrat- 
ing just how the rough wool of the native 
sheep is made into blankets. She will be at 
work every day in January. Frederic H. 
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“Modernage” 


A permanent exhibit of modern furniture, in 
a gallery constructed to resemble a suite of 
rooms comprising a present day home, will be 
opened late in January by the Modernage 
l‘urniture Company, at 59 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. Modernage was started three years ago 
by Martin Feinman, whose purpose was to pre- 
sent modern home furnishings as a straightfor- 
ward practical expression of modern times and 
a new era in art. Mr, Feinman pays respect to 
the art of the various periods, but feels that 
Greek, Gothic, Old English and Empire in- 
fluences have been outmoded and are not 
adaptable to the practical simplicity of modern 
architecture. 

In collaboration with the opening of the 
Modernage Galleries there will be two individual 
displays: modern sculpture featuring chronium 
plated bronze figures by Roy Sheldon and 
modern lamps by Egmont Arens. Mr. Arens, 
who is best known as an industrial stylist and 
art critic, has been designing metal lamps for 
many years. 


Douglas, curator of Indian art at the Museum, 
wrote in the Rocky Mountain News: 

“From the standpoint of the artist the value 
of the Navajo blankets lies in their exposition 
of the great ability of the Indian to create 
beautiful balanced formal designs with simple 
angular and. straight geometrical elements. 
Symmetrical balance is one of the most striking 
characteristics of the Indian’s art. Line is 
balanced by line and triangle by triangle. This 
leaning toward symmetry is interesting in view 
of the well founded idea that the Indian came 
originally from the Orient, the great home of 
unsymmetrical design. 

“The question of what these designs mean is 
one which has occupied the mind of man very 
universally. Endless elaborate symbolic ser- 
mons have been seen in these blankets, together 
with pathetic life stories. Yet the almost 


unanimous opinion of scientist, trader, old time 
frontiersman and government agent alike is 
that with a very few exceptions the patterns 
are quite devoid of meaning and are placed as 
they are on each blanket simply to please the 
eye and mind of the maker.” 
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_ Fake Bridges? 


Henry Ford apparently is now in the mar- 
ket for antique covered bridges. It is said 
that he is interested in a bridge at Swazey, 
N. H., over which Denman Thompson, the 
actor, used to walk when he went from his 
summer home down to the village barber shop. 
The Boston Transcript said: 

“All of which suggests a new form of col- 
lecting for American millionaires. Great sums 
of money are spent in removing to this coun- 
try ancient dwellings found in the Old World. 
Why not buy up the covered bridges that 
otherwise will soon disappear and re-erect them 
in parks and other public spaces? Why when 
we want to see a covered bridge should we be 
compelled to go to Mr. Ford’s museum in dis- 
tant Michigan when there are opportunities 
for the preservation of such venerable struc- 
tures much nearer home? 

“This, of course, implies that after the 
bridges have all disappeared from their orig- 
inal sites, prices will go up. Then may come 
the same kind of bidding for covered bridges 
that is now sometimes witnessed for master- 
pieces of art. The acquisition of covered 
bridges may become a game beyond the means 
of ordinary millionaires. In that case, it will, 
of course, provide work for experts. It is 
conceivable that there may even be cases in 
which the experts are deceived and fake bridges 
are sold to the credulous, to be followed by 
scandals rivalling those of the present day in 
the world of art. 

“In the meantime, hard-headed Yankees 
serving as county commissioners or selectmen 
may be relied upon to take notice that the 
covered bridge about to be replaced with a 
structure of steel or concrete is an antique 
rather than a ruin, and as such may bring 
more than its junk value. It might be the 
part of wisdom for thrifty millionaires with 
ambition to become owners of covered bridges 
to act before prices have gone up in keeping 
with the prices of other antiques. To what 
heights the prices of covered bridges may soar 
may, perhaps, be visualized by comparison of 
the size of a Chippendale chair with that of a 
Howe truss.” 


New Field for Design 


Artiplex, a new laminated glass product, will 
be exhibited at the Art Center, New York, 
during the last two weeks in January. The 
exhibition, resulting from long research and 
experimenting, will mark the introduction of 
color and design in this field. 

The manufacture of this new product follows 
the same process used in the making of non- 
breakable windshield glass. Two layers of the 
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Syracuse Gets Robineau Memorial Group 





“Scarab Vase” 


The Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts an. 
nounces one of its most important acquisi- 
tions, the purchase of the memorial collection 
of porcelains by Adelaide Alsop Robineau, who 
at the time of her death in 1929 was con- 
sidered by many the leader of American pot- 
ters. This collection, which was exhibited at 
the Metropolitan Museum last winter, includes 
the artist’s masterpiece, the “Scarab Vase,” 
winner of the grand prize at the Turin Inter- 
national Exposition of 1911, highest award 
offered in ceramics, and the grand prize at the 
San Francisco-Panama-Pacific Exposition in 
1915; together with 40 other examples, among 
them examples of Mrs. Robineau’s crystallized 
glazes and rare Chinese ox blood reds. These 
pieces, added to those already owned by the 
museum, 75 in all, constitute the largest and 
finest collection of the internationally famous 
Robineau porcelains in the world. Therefore 


glass and a single layer of plastic material 
are brought together under high pressure and 
elevated temperatures. Artiplex can be used 
for many purposes because of the wide range 
of brilliant color and design and the durable 
polished surface of the glass. 
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“Lantern Vase” by Adelaide Alsop Robinson. 


Adelaide Alsop Robineau is an artist who is not 
without honor in her native land. 

Anna W. Olmstead, critic of the Syracuse 
Post-Standard, spoke of the “Scarab Vase,” as 
“the Portland vase of modern times, so many 
prizes has it won and so much attention has 
it received. It was 1,000 hours in the making; 
1,000 hours of the most minute, exquisite 
work possible to imagine.” The “Lantern 
Vase,” also reproduced above, has excised and 
perforated decorations with mat glazes of 
titanium. Henry W. Belnap, manager of the 
Grueby Pottery, Boston, said of it: “The 
piece is as beautiful as it is interesting, and 
has all the charm of the Chinese with a refine- 
ment of color which they lack.” 

At the time of Mrs. Robineau’s death, the 
New York Herald Tribune said editorially: 
“The potters of the United States hold their 
own as regards vitality and range, with one 
virtuoso at their head producing some extra- 
ordinary work. This leader is Mrs. Robineau 
of Syracuse. Here are taste and technic mag- 
nificently fused. Craftsmanship like Mrs. 
Robineau’s is a blending of precious qualities, 
of knowledge, skill, judgment, taste and above 
all, the sense of beauty. She had all that a 
potter needs.” 
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Detroit Ructions 


The 1931 annual exhibition of Michigan 
artists, due to drastic eliminations by the jury, 
is the smallest in many years and, according to 
the critics, is of higher quality. Only 158 paint- 
ings and 16 pieces of sculpture are included in 
the exhibition at the Detroit Institute of Arts, 
until Feb. 1, as against 277 examples last 
year. The jury which did such yeoman ser- 
vice in culling these exhibits from the more than 
900 works submitted was composed of Jay 
Boorsma of the Scarab Club; Myron B. Chapin, 
Ann Arbor; Lilla Brodhagen, Lansing; Alexan- 
der Flyn, Grand Rapids, and Iris Andrews 
Miller—an almost exclusively, upstate jury. 

Paul Slusser, associate professor of drawing 
and painting at the University of Michigan. 
is the ranking artist of the show with two 
prizes to his credit—the etching purchase prize 
with “Mansard House” and the Detroit Mu- 
seum of Art Founders Society prize with 
“White Still Life.’ Other prizes Scarab Club 
Gold Medal; Rudolph Tandler, “Gladys”; 
Herbert C. Munro prize, Mildred Matyn, “Por- 
trait of Margaret”; Frederick Ziegen prize, 
Sarkis Sarkisian, “Composition”;, Clara Dyar 
prize, David Blower, “Water Works . Park”; 
Student Sculpture prize, Alexis V. Lapteff; 
“Cooing Pigeon.” 

Immediately after the announcement of the 
list of accepted works was made public things 
began to hum in Detroit. The choice of the 
jury proved so unsatisfactory to a number of 
Detroit artists that they organized a rival ex- 
hibition in the galleries of the Scarab Club, 
comprising about 50 of the rejected entries. 
The aim of: the “Rejected” is to let the public 
“judge whether many works actually worth 
showing had not been discarded.” Among the 
sponsors are Paul Honore, Roy C. Gamble, 
Walter Speck, Charles A. Barker, George W. 
Stiles and other artists who consider themselves 
discriminated against. Stiles for the past 15 
years had been included in the annual. 

A resolution sent by the “Rejected” to 
Clyde H. Burroughs, secretary of the institute, 
said in part: “In the belief that the present 
Michigan artists’ exhibition is misleading to the 
public-. . the undersigned artists and lay- 
men wish to go on record as protesting the 
selections made and the incomprehensible 
character of the ‘awards.’” 

The officers of the Scarab Club in a letter 
to the newspapers made it plain that they 
were dissatisfied with the award of the club’s 
medal for “the most important contribution to 
the success of the exhibition.” They said: 
“Believing that the award of the Scarab club 
gold medal this year is a serious reflection on 
this club, we wish to protest against the selec- 
tion made in the present exhibition. We sug- 
gest that if this award be given in the future 
that thé selection of the exhibit be left in the 
hands of the arts committee of the Scarab club, 
rather than a jury, the character of which is 
uncertain and outside our control.” 

Florence Davies wrote in the Detroit News: 
“Although there are few paintings of outstand- 
ing merit in the show, and the black and 
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Brooklyn Society 


‘Too late for reproductions in this issue of 
‘Tue Arr Dicest, came the announcement that 
the following were the prize winners at the 
15th annual exhibition of the Brooklyn Society 
of Etchers, at the Brooklyn Museum from 
Jan. 10 to Feb. 9: 

Howard Cook, “Country Store,” the Mrs. 
Henry F. Noyes prize for the best print in the 
exhibition; John Sloan, “My Mother,” the 
Kate W. Arms memorial prize for the best 
print by a member of the society; Childe Has- 
sam, “Skimhampton Road,” the Nathan I. 
Bijur prize for the best print by an exhibitor 
not a member of the society; Kerr Eby, “New 
England Winter,” the John Taylor Arms 
prize for the best piece of technical execu- 
tion in pure etching; Charles H. Woodbury, 
“Running In,” the Henry B. Shope prize for 
the best etching as judged from the point of 
view of composition only by a jury composed 
of three architects. 

The exhibition comprises 410 works by 222 
artists, of whom only 58 ar€members of the 
society. These figures give a very good idea 
of the opportunity this exhibition affords to 
artists working in the copper plate medium, 
and the breadth of theppolicy of the society, 
which aims to give as large a representation as 
possible to artists who etch. “This is the only 
all-American exhibition of its kind held annu- 
ally in the country,” says the society, “and is 
probably the largest one gathered together 
each year. A special effort is made to include 
the younger artists. who have not yet had a 
chance to become known. 

“The society is expetiencing a healthy growth 
each year, and this year it announces the largest 
collection of prints from the copper plate, in- 
cluding etchings, drypoints, and aquatints, 
that it has ever gathered together. 

“This year the exhibition will have a dis- 
tinctly modern - feeling, as the jury was made 
up of four members who can be called conser- 
vatives and four moderns with the. deciding 
vote cast by Frederick”T. Weber, president of 
the Society. The jury which selected the ex- 
hibits were made up of Peggy Bacon, Thomas 
Handforth, Harriet Wickey, Eugene Higgins, 
C. Jack Young, Louis Rosenberg, Katharine 
Merrill, Robert Nesbit and Frederick T. 
Weber.” 


white section is almost non-existent, the drastic 
eliminations of the jury probably have resulted 
in an exhibition of slightly higher quality 
throughout than in recent years. 

“Figure studies and portraits are notably 
mediocre this year, though among the excep- 
tions to this rule may be mentioned the care- 
fully-studied portrait of a man by Carol Wagen- 
thals, John P. Wicker’s usual proficiency in 
his figure in composition, and the lovely head 
of Mavourneen, by I. Raeburn Middleton, 
which just goes to prove that excellence never 
goes out of fashion and that a fine performance 


remains fine in spite of changing manners and 
methods.” 
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Among the Print Makers 


The American Scene 


“Croton-on-Hudson,” by Abbo Ostrowsky. 


The American scene as recorded in etching by 
a Russian who for 22 years has worked mainly 
in the United States is revealed in the January 
exhibition in the Division of Graphic Arts of 
the National Museum in Washington. The 
artist is Abbo Ostrowsky. Herewith is repro- 
duced his impression of “Croton-on-Hudson.” 
Many of the plates have to do with New York 
city, such as “East River” and “Roofs—Lower 
East Side.” 

Mr. Ostrowsky is a native of the Ukraine. He 
studied at the Imperial Art School in Odessa, 
and was afterwards assistant director of the 
People’s Traveling Exhibit in the provinces of 
Kherson, Poltova and Kiev, which visited even 
the remotest villages. In 1908 he came to 
America and studied at the school of the Na- 
tional Academy of Design. He founded the 
Educational Alliance Art School in New York 
in 1914, and is its present director. 


Book Plate Competition 

The Des Moines Garden Club, in creating 
a garden library, is sponsoring a book plate 
contest open to all artists. A purchase prize 
of $100 will go to the winning design. The 
only requirements are that the words “Des 
Moines Garden Club Library” appear on each 
design and that they be in a medium suitable 
for reproduction in green and white. Follow- 
ing the judging all exhibits submitted will 
be placed on exhibition. Closing date, Feb. 1. 
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“The Fifty Prints” 


It is Lewis Mumford this time who is strug- 
gling with the “Fifty Prints of the Year.” 
More than 900 examples have been submitted 
to the American Institute of Graphic Arts, and 
he is suffering the agonies that afflicted John 
Sloan when he selected the 50 that stood for 
American print making last year. He expects 
to finish his task about Feb. 20. The exhibi- 
tion will open at the Art Center, New York, 
the first week in March. 

Mr. Mumford is well known as a contributor 
of articles on art to various magazines, par- 
ticularly to Creative Arts. Among his books 
are “Sticks and Stones” and “The American 
Taste.” 


New York Old and New 


Unusual New York city views, consisting of 
the etchings of William H. Wallace and the 
lithographs of Vernon Howe Bailey, are on 
exhibition in the Print room of the New York 
Public Library until the end of February. The 
etchings by Wallace, an amateur of 50 years 
ago, illustrate New York as it was back in 
the ’80s, while the lithographs by Bailey show 
New York as a city of sky-scrapers. 

Wallace modestly set down on copper vari- 
ous old nooks and corners of the city which 
struck his. fancy. Among these were Wallack’s 
Theatre, Bowling Green, Laura Keene’s Thea- 
tre, Poe’s house on Carmine Street, the Old 
Dutch Church and various old buildings in 
Brooklyn. Impressions of the city shooting up- 
ward in bounds, like a huge fountain with jets 
of different heights, make the lithographs by 
Bailey worthy of being treasured as pictorial 
documentation. 


A Romance of Collecting 


The California Palace of the Legion of Honor 
has been showing a group of 80 colored wood 
block prints by Hiroshige (1797-1858) from 
the collection of Gerardus P. Wynkoop of 
Berkeley and San Francisco, and thereby hangs 
a romantic tale of collecting. 

Mr. Wynkoop had hardly heard of Japanese 
wood blocks until he inherited from a relative 
an album of Hiroshige’s “100 Views of Yedo,” 
which the owner had brought from the Orient 
in 1861, only three years after the artist’s 
death. When Mr. Wynkoop discovered their 
beauty he forthwith became an Hiroshige en- 
thusiast. He now has not only the “100 Views 
of Yedo”—119 in reality—but also the com- 
plete series of the rare “Marusei Tokaido,” 55 
in number, and the complete “Omi Hakkei” or 
“Lake Biwa” series of 8. Besides these he 
owns about 70 from other sets, or a total of 
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“Taos Pueblo.” Drypoint Etching by Gene Kloss. 


Before it was Taos, the Pueblo and Navajo, 

Blackfoot, Apache, Ute, and Arapahoe 

Met in the valley a peaceful host. 

All trails led to the trading post, 

All trails led to the beautiful land, 

The valley of thunder and fertile sand. 

Then came the Spaniard, then came the French, 

Then came the Nordic with a purpose and a 
clench. 

But who has held Taos? 

Neither takers of the trail nor settlers in the 
house 

The traders cannot bargain for the thing 

Of which they are, of which the strangers sing. 

Here the weary pack-trains stopped, 


about 250. The “Marusei Tokaido” blocks 
were destroyed by fire before many sets were 
printed, and not even the British Museum has 
them complete. 


Chaplin’s Woodcuts 


From the West comes a new, attractively 
bound collection of 25 woodcuts by Prescott 
Chaplin (Los Angeles; Murray & Harris; 
$2.50). The binding is interesting because it 
is in keeping with the subject, in that it simu- 
lates wood. 

The woodcuts themselves are striking, varied 
in subject with a power and rhythm well 
adapted to the medium of the woodblock, 
where a few lines suggest the picture while 
the rest is completed by the imagination. 
Especially is this found in the artist’s treatment 
of Mexican subjects such as, “Tortillas,” “El 
Artesano,” “Pasatiempo,” and “Arriero.” His 
study of Don Quixote is suggestive in spirit of 
Daumier’s treatment of the same subject. 

A brief but stimulating introduction by Ed- 
ward D. Venturini informs one that Mr. Chap- 
lin writes, designs stage sets and concerns 
himself with the book-binders craft in addition 
to working in this most forceful of all mediums 
—black-and-white. He feels that Mr. Chaplin 


Here were squaws for whisky swapped, 

Here were chiefs and brave Kit Carson, 

Complacent priest and nervous parson, 

Here were studio and car, 

The Indian bought for show bizarre, 

Bohemian in velvet blouse, 

A thriving plaza—Taos, Taos! 

Absorbed in the mountains where the high 
“snow shines, 

And the canyons in the distance cutting thick 
blue lines, 

And the lanes of flowing silence through the 
pine and fir, . 

And the sunset on the desert dripping lavender. 

Phillips Kloss. 


as a true-artist'strips his subject to its simplest 
elements, in that way’earning his place in “that 
select company of men who leave to posterity 


‘something of themselves.” 


Announcing . ee Ge: 
To. TEacHerS oF ART 


“THE APPRECIATION OF 
PICTURES” 


By WALTER H. KLAR and 
THEODORE M. DILLOWAY 


In this book the method of developing a real 
appreciation of art has been developed from class- 
room observation, art conferences, etc. Emotion- 
al responses are considered being correlated with 
music, poetry, history and literature. 


Cloth bound $1.00 per copy 
In Canada $1.25 


BROWN-ROBERTSON CO., INC. 


Educational Art Publishers 


424 Madison Avenue 302 Palmer House Shons 
New York Chicago 
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A Tryon Book 


As revealed in “The Life and Art of Dwight 
William Tryon,” by Henry C. White (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin Co., New York; $7:50), the artist 
appears to have been a typical rural New Eng- 
lander, cautious, self-contained, with an un- 
erring eye to the main chance and a great pas- 
sion only for boats and fishing. 

“He always had an anchor to the windward,” 
says the New York Sun. “Even after his pic- 
tures began to sell he never trusted wholly to 
the whims of collectors, but kept himself rela- 
tively independent by teaching. In after years, 
when he could face the future undisturbed, he 
gave his summers over wholly to boating and 
fishing—and painted only in the winter. 

“Among the 65 illustrations in this volume,” 
writes Royal Cortissoz in the New York Her- 
ald Tribune, “there is a drawing from a cast of 
the Cnidian Venus, a masterly performance. 
Tryon learned how to make such a drawing 
under Jacquesson de la Chevreuse, who had 
been reared in the tradition of Ingres. From 
that time until his death he was nothing if not 
an example of technical integrity. Mr. White 
speaks of his friend’s concern with old masters 
like Titian and Vermeer, of his sympathy for 
such moderns as Corot, Rousseau and Daubig- 
ny. The last mentioned was for some time, in 
fact, an unmistakable influence in his art. But 
like every painter with the root of the matter 
in him, he worked out his own salvation and 
invested his pictures with an intensely personal 
accent. The biography brings out the two fac- 
tcrs which contributed most to the evolution 
of that accent, a lifelong passion for beauty and 
a perfectly natural, almost artless, contact with 
the phenomena of the visible world. . . . 


“Tryon cheerfully left the writing of this 
biography in his [Mr. White’s] hands, for, as 
he said, they had been ‘shipmates for fifty 
years.’ The painter’s confidence has been well 
rewarded. The book is a just portrayal. It is, 
into the bargain, delightfully readable.” 


A Work on “Madonnas” 


“Madonnas,” second in a new series of “Fa- 
mous paintings” (Art Extension Society, New 
York; $1.00), contains ten reproductions in 
colors of famous Italian paintings, each intro- 
duced by a short interpretation by Henry Tur- 
ner Bailey. “Madonnas” in which Mary and 
the Child Jesus are the center of interest pre- 
dominate in the ten masterpieces. 

“Madonna pictures have been popular since 
the fifth century,” says Mr. Bailey in his 
brief preface, “and fall into certain well defined 
groups. . . . Annunciations, Nativities, Adora- 
tions, Flights, Madonnas and Families.” 


The Permanent Palette 


By Martin Fiscuer, tells how and why. It is 


a scientific treatise written in non-technical 
language for the student and artist who wants 
to tell his story in enduring fashion. Besides 
an historic discussion of the painting methods 
of old masters, the palettes of some great 
living painters are given. Contains a glossary 
of the painter’s terms re-defined in simple 


scientific manner. 


Illustrated in colors 
Blue and orange cloth stamped in gold 
Attractive Jacket 
Price $4.00 
Order from 


National Publishing Society 
Mountain Lake Park, Md. 





[The News and Opinion of Books on Art _| 


A New Whistler 


Much has been written about Whistler as 
“the human hornet with a venomous sting” 
and now Elizabeth Robins Pennell seeks to rec- 
tify matters in “Whistler: The Friend” (J. B. 
Lippincott Co., Philadelphia; $3). Of Whistler 
the friend, the counselor, the nurse of talents 
other than his own, practically nothing has 
been written and nothing of this Whistler finds 
any place in the Whistler legend. “In all his 
relations with Joseph Pennell and myself,” 
writes Mrs. Pennell, “this [the friendly aspect] 
is the one side of his many-sided character that 
he was charming enough to show us.” 

“His friendship with the Pennells, how- 
ever,” says the New York Times, “is not what 
the author of this book bases her thesis upon. 
She has had the good fortune to procure the 
early letters of Whistler to the comrade of his 
student days, Fantin-Latour, How she came 
to get these letters she tells in an opening chap- 
ter. They are, she says, letters written when 
Whistler was young, full of enthusiasm for art 
and life, his faith yet unspoiled, his malice 
unprovoked.” 

“Fantin-Latour was not one of Whistler’s 
‘no shirt’ friends, Bohemians of the quarter 
who still held to the Mamrger tradition. Nor 
was Legros, the friend of Fantin, who became 
the third of the ‘Society of Three,’ ready for 
the byplay of the quarter. Nevertheless, these 
two became indispensable to the young Amer- 
ican who had deserted the Geodetic Survey in 
Washington to follow his one star, that of art, 
in Paris.” 


Folk Art 


A return to folk art characteristics is marked 
in all European countries, judging from the 
recent book “Volkskunst in Europa” (Folk 
Art in Europe) by H. K. Bossert. Mr. Bos- 
sert’s huge tome is illustrated with 2,100 ex- 
amples from 27 countries and is supplemented 
by a bibliography of 250 monographs, nearly 
all of which have been published in the last 
few years. M. Sterling, well known art critic 
in Poland, writing in the Warsaw Wiadomosci 
Literackie, asks the question, “What does the 
modern European look for in folk art?” and 
answers: 

“Each European nation looks for confirma- 
tion of its originality and therefore for the con- 
firmation of its own national individuality. 
But the result of this returning to folk art runs 
against any expectation. Instead of a funda- 
mental difference a great affinity of forms and 
colors is found in the folk art of all countries 
from North to South. 

Mr. Sterling found that the country people 
of all European nations are closely related in 
art characteristics: “The affinity in folk art is 
the greater, the less the country people have 
been influenced by modern civilization. This 
is true especially in Poland, Russia, Czecho- 
slovakia, Jugoslavia and Rumania.” 


Dean Bossange’s Gift 


A collection of books, publications and clip- 
pings relating to architecture has been pre- 
sented to the College of Fine Arts of New 
York University by E. Raymond Bossange, 
dean of the Fine Arts College. Sixty-four 
books, 23 publications and 1,000 photographs 
are included in the collection. More than 1,000 
clippings, catalogued according to the various 
divisions in the architectural field, complete 
the gift. 





New Taft Edition 


An old friend has been brought up to date in 
a new edition, “The History of American Sculp- 
ture” by Lorado Taft with a supplementary 
chapter by Adeline Adams, (New York; Mc- 
Millan; $5.00). 

This work was the initial volume in a series 
of books on the history of American art, and 
traced sculpture historically and critically 
from the founding of the nation to 1904, and 
in a later edition, to 1923. Much has been 
said in praise of this work, which is written in 
a fascinating way, mingling of sketches of the 
lives of American sculptors with descriptions 
of their works and comments on the application 
of principles. The author, a sculptor of note, 
is well equipped to do this masterfully. 

Mrs. Adams has supplemented Mr. Taft’s 
work most competently although briefly, show- 
ing the trend since 1923, discussing the most 
outstanding sculptors in the present “working 
two hundred,” commenting on their art, on the 
influences and changes in style due to the new 
architecture and modern life in general, and 
recounting the most interesting achievements of 
the younger men. She feels that some of the 
“hopeful signs” are on the “distaff side,” since 
women artists in recent years have made their 
“greatest progress in sculpture.” Many women 
who in 1923 were only associate members of 
the National Sculpture Society, she points out, 
are now enjoying full membership and are 
turning out good work. 

Mrs, Adams feels, in summary, that for future 
developments in sculpture we may look to “our 
modernists if they will throw away false simpli- 
fications, futile deformations and to our con- 
servatives if what they are conserving is indeed 
the better part of all that art has taught us 
thronghout the ages.” 


Mr. Currier and Mr. Ives 

“Mr. Currier and Mr. Ives,” by Russel 
Crouse (Doubleday, Doran & Co., New York; 
$5.00), does not deal as much with the lives 
of Nathaniel Currier and James Merritt Ives 
as it does with the times. Only a few pages 
are given over to the print makers, while the 
remainder has to do with topics bearing trite 
titles and a large assortment of exclamation 
points. The author, however, pays tribute to 
the men who got news to the public in colorful 
lithographs within a few days after it hap- 
pened. 

The Boston Transcript: “Horace Greeley, 
Mr. Crouse tells us, spent much of his time 
in the print makers’ shop, ‘as though he ex- 
pected the news to find its way to Mr. Currier 
and Mr. Ives before it reached his newspaper 
office” P. T. Barnum, ‘who manufactured his 
news as he went along, was also a frequent 
caller.” 

The 30 illustrations are from the collection 
of Harry T. Peters. Composed of clipper 
ships, railroad and sporting scenes, and views 
in which crinolined ladies and bewhiskered men 
appear, the illustrations form a “vivid record of 
folkways as remote to the present generation 
as Cunieform.” 


WANTED 
POSITION IN ART GALLERY 
(preference New York) 


College woman, European education—Ecole 
du Louvre, Paris; Prado, Madrid—seeks open- 
ing. Art Research and Executive Ability. 


Address Box 20, THE ART DIGEST 
116 E. 59th St., New York. 
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Incunabula 


Under the title “Monuments of Printing, 
1455-1500,” the Rosenbach Company is exhi- 
biting during January at its galleries, 15 East 
Sist St., New York, a notable group of in- 
cunabula selected from the firm’s great collec- 
tion—a collection rivaled only by the early 
printed books in the Morgan and Huntington 
libraries. The whole range of incunabula is 
covered from the earliest monuments dating 
but. a few years after the invention of the 
printing press to the productions of the later 
craftsmen at the end of the XVth century. 
From 1465 until 1500 every year is represented. 
The exhibits are arranged by countries and 
chronologically, so that the spread and the de- 
velopment of the art of printing can be readity 
followed. 

One of the outstanding features is the num- 
ber of “firsts” of all kinds:—the first produc- 
tions of the-earliest presses in various towns in 
Germany, Italy, France, Switzerland, England; 
first editions of the Greek and Latin. classics, 
of which this collection contains some superb 
examples; and numerous others which are so 
important in the history of the development of 
the art of typography, such as the first to con- 
tain catchwords, the first printed music, early 
ornamental borders, color printing, etc. 

Special mention is made in the catalogue 
of the superb Durandus, 1459, the third printed 
book with a date; the fine copy of the Catholi- 
con, 1460, the fourth book printed with a date; 
the Subiaco Lactantius, 1465, the first dated 
printed book in Italy, the largest and finest 
copy known; and the Mainz Cicero, 1465, gen- 
erally regarded as the first printed classic. 
Nearly all the great printers are represented 
from Gutenberg to Aldus, including specimens 


ART PRICES 
CURRENT 


The One and Only Complete Work on the 
Pricing of Pictures, Drawings, Engravings 
and Prints 


NOW PUBLISHED in TWO PARTS 


VOLUME IX (New Series) covering the 
Sale Season 1929-30, is available as follows: 
Part A—Paintings and Drawings, $8.50 net 
Part B—Engravings and Etchings, $8.50 net 


COMPLETE VOLUME 


Parts A and B bound together, $15.00 net 
It includes records of sales conducted by the 
leading English sale rooms (both London and 
provincial) and by the Anderson Galleries, 
New York. 


The Times—“The function of Art Prices 
Current is to record and not to comment, 
and this it does very well. The two sections 
are separately indexed, and a startling inno- 
vation has been introduced into these two al- 
ready very elaborate indices—the price real- 
ized is given in each entry. It is a great con- 
venience to have the two sections in separate 
volumes, for picture dealing and print deal- 
ing are two very different callings. Not the 
least advantage of this publication is that it 
is well up to date for it reports sales up to 
August last when the season closed; while the 
‘List of Sales’ at the beginning of each vol- 
ume is much more thoroughly done than hith- 
erto.” 


Send for specimen pages and descriptive pros- 
pectus giving details of back volumes te: 


THE 
ART TRADE PRESS, LTD. 


2 Dorset Buildings, Fleet Street, 
London, E. C. 4 England 





from the presses of I'ust and Schoeffer, the “R” 
Printer, Mentelin, Zainer, Ulrich Zel, Han, 
Sweynheym and Pannartz, J. and V. de Spira, 
Valdarfer, de Lignamine, Schussler, Nicolas 
Jenson and William Caxton. 

Many of the books are rich in historical 
interest. Most of them are from some cele- 
brated English or continental library. There 
are books from the libraries of Grolier, of 
Charles V, of Prince Eugene of Savoy, of 
Count Bourtoulin and other European collec- 
tors. The greater number are from the libraries 
of famous English collectors of. the past, the 
Dukes of Sussex, Sunderland, and Devon- 
shire; the Earls of Jersey, Carysfort, and Pem- 
broke; and such celebrated collectors as Gren- 
ville, Sir Thomas Phillipps, Hibbert, Huth, 
Christie-Miller and Sir George Holford, one of 
whose Caxtons had been previously owned by 
King Edward. IV. 

“Even in those early days, in the second half 
of the XV. century,” said-the-catalogue, “they 
had ‘Limited Editions!’ The craze for small 
editions. was.as..acute then.as now. It is said 
of Lucan’s ‘Pharsalia,’ printed by Sweynheym 
and Pannartz, in Rome in 1469, that 275 copics 
only. were issued. An equal number were 
printed of the ‘Attic Nights’ of Aulus Gellius, 
which made its. appearance in the same year. 
The first edition of PRiy, 1469, was still more 
limited, only one hundred copies having been 
printed. It is a wonder that after four cen- 
turies some examples exist today in all their 
pristine glory, in fact in almost the same con- 
dition as when they left the printer’s shop. I 
hope this will prove true of some of the prod- 
ucts of our modern presses! 

“Some of the authors have had their readers 
for over two thousand years. All have stood 
the acid test of time. And yet, collectors today 
are paying thousands of dollars for modern 
‘firsts’ when they can secure the great master- 
pieces of all time for not much more, and some- 
times less. There are a few books of Kipling 
that bring more than the first edition of Homer! 
There are authors of the XX century whose 
books sell for more than some of the. master- 
pieces of the XV. Shades of Rabelais! It’s 
lucky for us that we cannot hear his fearsome 
comments. 

“We do not mean to hint that collectors pay 
too much for our beloved moderns. Far from 
it. We are as guilty in this respect as any. We 
do insist however that, in comparison, the old 
masters, tried and true, are cheaper. One is a 
gamble; the other an investment.” 


A Jefferson Manuscript 


Thomas Jefferson’s autograph account of the 
meeting of the board of directors of the lit- 
erary fund of the University of Virginia in 
1824 was discovered recently at Atlanta, Ga., 
in an old manuscript book belonging to John 
F. Burdine. The volume, which is badly 
defaced, was used for a scrap book by a former 
owner, who pasted pictures and poems over 
the script. A number of pages have been 
clipped out, and the book went through a fire 
at one time. 


B. WESTERMANN CO, Inc. 
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Rarities 


Two important letters by George’ Washing- 
ton will come up at auction at the Americam 
Art Association the afternoon of January 23, 
in a collection comprising the libraries of Hey- 
wood G. Hunter and the late William R. 
Powell and others. Among the many interest- 
ing items, which will go on exhibition January 
17, are “The Tale of Two Cities,” in parts, by 
Charles Dickens, and a presentation copy of 
Volume I of “Mosses from an Old Manse” by 
Hawthorne. 

Referring to Cabinet positions, the first 
Washington letter deals with the offering of 
the portfolio of Secretary of State to Thomas 
Johnson of Maryland; the second, to Edward 
Carrington, encloses a letter offering Patrick 
Henry the Secretary of State appointment. 

The most complete set ever offered for sale 
in America of Kipling’s school paper, “The 
United States College Chronicle,” appears in a 
group of 53 first editions of Kipling. A group 
of 20 first editions of Thomas Hardy, a copy 
of the first edition of Poe’s “Raven,” and a 
first presentation copy of Melville’s “Moby 
Dick,” also appear in the collection. Other fea- 
tures are a manuscript by Bret Harte of “Con- 
fucius and the Chinese Classics,” illustrated by 
himself; a Book of Hours of the XIV and XV 
centuries; and the Royal American Magazine, 
containing engraved portraits of Paul Revere. 
The autograph material includes letters and 
manuscripts by Stephen Crane, and the mar- 
riage bond of Thomas M. Randolph, Jr., and 
Martha Jefferson, signed by Randolph and 
Jefferson, together with various Thomas Jef- 
ferson letters. 


Gutenberg Bible Shown 


The Gutenberg Bible, called the highest 
priced book in the world, has now taken its 
place in the Library of Congress, Washington, 
D. C. A solid mahogany case, carved after a 
design by Michelangelo, guards the volume. 
There it will be on view, like the originals of 
the Declaration of Independence and the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 


$2,100 for “Leaves of Grass” 
At the sale of the late Lord of Birkenhead’s: 
library in London the rare first edition of Walt 


Whitman’s “Leaves of Grass” brought a records 
price, $2,100. 















A Year of Art 


640 pages, copiously illustrated, on 
fine paper In each bound volume of 


THE ART DIGEST 


Vol. 3, Oct., 1928, to Sept., 1929, inc. 


Gold lettered, durably bound in blue 
cloth 


$7.50 carriage paid 


Vol. 4, Oct., 1929, to Sept., 1930, inc. 


Gold lettered, durably bound in blue 
cloth. 


$7.50 carriage paid 






















Now ready for delivery. 


Note: These bound volumes are ideal for 
schools, libraries and museums. Orders filled 
as received. Only 20 copies of each volume 
are on hand. 
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Pitt and Scott, Lid., 90 Regent St., 
W., London. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 
Carl Klein, 9 E. 59th St., N.Y. 
PRINTS 
Paani Co., 424 Madison Av., 
Y 


EZ. B. Courvoisier Co., 474 Post St., 
San Francisco, 1. 

Fine Art Society, 148 New Bond St., 
London. 

Jj. J. Gillespie Co., 639 Liberty Av., 
Pittsburgh, 


. Marcel Guiot, 4 Rue Volney, Paris. 


Richard Owen, 15 Quai Voltaire, Paris. 

Print Corner, Hingham Center, Mass. 

Purnell Galleries, Baltimore. 

Mabel Ulrich’s Print Shops, Minneap- 
olis and St. Paul. 

University Prints, Box J, 
Mass. 


RARE BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS 


Brick Row Bookshop, Inc., 42 E. 50th 
St., N.Y. 


Newton, 


RESTORERS 
Chev. Prof. Pasquale Farina, 1350 So. 
Sist St., Phila., Pa. 
M.J. Rougeron, 101 Park Av., N.Y. 


SCHOOLS OF ART 


Abbott School of Fine and Com. Art, 
1624 H. St., N.W., Washington. 
American Academy of Art, Dept. 40, 
1125 Kimball Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
sae Archipenko, 16 W. 61st St., 

y 


Art Institute of Chicago, Box A.A., 
Michigan Av., at Adams St., Chi- 
cago, lil. 

Art Students League, 215 W. 57th St., 
New Vork City. 

Boston Museum School, Penway Rd., 
Boston, Mass. 

George Elmer Browne Art Class, Prov- 
incetown, Mass. 

Coe. Senos of Arts and Crafts, Oak- 
an 

Calif. School of Design, 528 Powell 
St., San Francisco, 1. 

Calif. School os Fine Arts, Chestnut 
and Jones, San Francisco. 


Scott Carbee School, 126 Mass. Av., 
Boston. 

Carnegie Inst. of Technology, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


Chester "Springs School, Chester Sprgs., 
Pa. 


Chicago Academy of Fine Arts, 18 So. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 
Choninard School of Art, 341 So. 

Grandview, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Cleveland School of Art, Cleveland, O. 
Commercial Illustration Studios, 


4-Top the Flatiron Bidg., 23rd & 
Broadway, N.Y.C. 


Corcoran School of Art, Washington. 
A. &. Cross, Boothbay Harbor, Me. 
Adam Dabrowski Studio School of 


Woodcarving, 241 Fulton Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Art School of the Detroit Society of 
Arts and Crafts, 50 Watson St., De- 
troit, Michigan. 

Dayton Art Institute, Dayton, Ohio. 

Designers Art School, 376 Boylston St., 
Boston. 


Ezeter School of Art, 729 Boylston St., 
Boston. 


Louis Gehring, Home Study Course, 96 
Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 


Girls Central School of Art, Y.W.C.A., 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Grand Central School of Art, 
Grand Central ‘Terminal, N.Y.C. 

Harrisburgh School of Art, 608 N. 2d 
St., Harrisburgh, Pa. 

Kansas City Art Institute, 3500 War- 
wick Bivd., Kansas City, Mo. 

Layton School of Art, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Livingstone Academy, 1333 F. St., 
N.W., Washington, D. C. 


Maryland Institute, Baltimore, Md. 


Metropolitan Art School, 58 W. S7th 
St., N.Y. 


National Academy of Art, 230 E. Ohie 
St., Chicago, Illinois. 


National School of Fine and Applied 
Art, Connecticut Ave., and M St., 
Washington, D.C. 


Naum Los, 1947 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


N.Y. School of App. Design for Wom 
en, 160 Lexington Av., N.Y. 


N.Y. School of oe. & Applied Art, 
2239 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


N.Y. University, ey of Fine Arts, 
250 E. 43rd St., N.Y.C. 


Otis Art Institute, 2401 Wilshire Blvd., 
Los Angeles. 


Penn. Academy of the Fine Arts, Broad 
& Cherry, Phila. Pa. 


Phila. School of Design for Women, 
Broad and Master, Phila. 


Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


School of the Arts, 916 Sta. Barbara 
St., Santa Barbara, Cal. 


School of Applied Art, Wattle Creek, 
Mich. 


7021 


The School of Fine Arts, 234 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

St. Louis School of Fine Arts, Room 
Washington University, St. Louis, 

0. 

Syracuse University, Room 16, Admin- 
istration Bidg., Syracuse, N.Y. 

Traphagen School of Fashion, 
Broadway, N.Y. 

Vesper George School, 
St., Boston, Mass. 

Watson-Guptill School of Art, 209 
Wash. Park, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

——— Academy of Art, Wilming- 
ton, o 

Worcester Art Museum School, 24 
Highland St., Worcester, Mass. 

SCULPTORS 

Ruth Norton Ball, \wiian Arts Bidg., 

Balboa Park, San Diego, Calif. 


STUDIOS—COMMERCIAL ART 
Graphic Studio, 503 Block, 
San Diego, Cal. 
TRAVEL-TOURS 
ons Tours, 724 Sth Ave., New York 
Temple Tours, Boston, Mass. 


1680 


42 St. Botolph 


Granger 





Is It Art P 


This is an echo of the past—a critical rever- 
beration from the 1930 Munich Photographic 


International. 


Is photography art? Art critics and art his 
torians—the foremost—have disagreed. 

Hans Eckstein in Die Kunst: “The photo 
graphs exhibited are undoubtedly of such an 
aesthetic perfection and expression as photog- 
raphy has never produced until now. But are 
aesthetic perfection and fullness of expression 
Who has most to do 
with the photograph, the man or the camera?” 

Herr Eckstein asked an illuminating ques- 


synonomous with art? 


tion. 
was more positive: 


Julius Meier-Graefe, 


Josef Gantner in the Neues Frankfort 
“Photographs are indis- 
pensable for the press, for science, for advertis- 
ing, for all kinds of information—but all this 
has no more to do with art than a home built 
only on ‘sanitary, useful and cheap’ principles.” 


graphist, well known in America through his 
“Modern Art; a Contribution to a New System 
of Aesthetics” (New York, 1908), has no reser- 
vations when he states in Die Kunst: “Photog- 
raphy is of a very small artistic importance. It 
is foolish to call photographs plastic creations, 
One may photograph well, skillfully, objective- 
ly, or sentimentally, a la Corot, a la Rem- 


art critic and mono- 


marble. 


brandt, a la So-and-So. 
in common with art? Photography may be use- 
ful to the artist, especially to the portraitist, 
but the:harm is greater than the advantage. It 
would be a blessing for art if there were no 
camera at all!” 

But Franz Roh has an entirely opposite view. 
He contends that the camera in the hands of 
an artist can be a tool just as expressive, just 
as individual, as brush and pigment, clay or 
He is modernistic, and has just pub- 


But has this anything 


lished a new book, “Foto-Auge” (“The Photo- 
Eye”), at Stuttgart, which will probably take 
a place as the outstanding current defense and 
explanation of photography as art. 





sana 
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Great Calendar of U. S. and Canadian Exhibitions 





Birmingham, Ala. 
ANDERSON GALLERIES—Indefinite: 
woodblocks, engravings. 
Mobile, Ala. 
ALLIED ARTS GUILD AND PUBLIC LIBRARY 
—Jan.: Paintings from the Members’ Summer Ex- 
hibition of the National Arts Club (A. F. A.). 


Berkeley, Cal. 

BERKELEY ART MUSEUM—Jan.: Paintings and 
drawings, Arnold Blanch, Ray Boynton, Charles 
Stafford Duncan, Nils Gren, William A. Gaw, 
John Emmett Gerrity, Lucien Labaudt, Ralph 
Stackpole, Hamilton A. Wolfe; exhibition by 
League of American Penwomen. 


Del Monte, Cal. 
DEL MONTE ART GALLERY—Jan.: Winter ex- 
hibition by prominent California artists. 


Laguna Beach, Cal. 
LAGUNA BEACH GALLERY—Jan.: Winter ex- 
hibition by members. Feb.-March: Third Annual 
Birthday Exhibition in the New Art Gallery. 


La Jolla, Cal. 
ART ASSOCIATION—Jan.: Eleventh Annual Ex- 
hibition; contemporary artists exhibition. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 

LOS ANGELES MUSEUM GALLERIES—Jan.: 
Camera pictorialists; Provincetown artists; exhi- 
bition by Matulca and Clivette; paintings, Jean 
Crawford Adams, Max Weber; Portraits of In- 
dians. DALZELL HATFIELD GALLERIES— 
Jan.: Paintings, Paul Dougherty, William Rit- 
schel, Charles H. Davis; lithographs, Jose Clem- 
ente Orozco. STENDAHL GALLERIES—Jan.: 
Paintings, Jessie Arms and Cornelius Botke. 


Pasadena, Cal. 
PASADENA ART INSTITUTE—Jan.: 
Annual Exhibition by California Artists. 


Sacramento, Cal. 

CALIFORNIA STATE LIBRARY—Jan.: Etchings, 
engravings, lithographs. K/JNGSLEY ART CLUB 
—To Jan. 19.: Water colors, Lucretia Van 
Horne. Jan. 19-Feb. 2: Local Fifth Annual 
Exhibition. 


Paintings, 


Fourth 


San Diego, Cal. 

FINE ARTS GALLERY—Jan. 15-Feb. 15: 
temporary Spanish 
Dieman Galleries,- 
B. Davies. : 


San Francisco, Cal. 

CALIFORNIA PALACE OF THE LEGION OF 
HONOR—Jan.: Old Masters of the Italian, Flem- 
ish, Dutch, French and Spanish schools; Cam- 
bodian heads in bronze and stone (S. & G. Gump); 
oil paintings by Cleveland artists: To Feb. 7: 
Scroll paintings.“on paper and silk, water colors 
and block prints, by Rokuichi and Chiura Obata. 
Jan. 20-Feb. 20: Exhibition by Giorgio di Chirico. 
S. & G. GUMP—Jan. 19-31: Drawings, Peter 
Arno and Miguel Covarrubias. Feb. 2-14: Exhi- 
bition by Utrillo-and Vlaminck. ° 

Santa Barbara, Cal. 

ART LEAGUE OF SANTA BARBARA—To Jan. 
24: Paintings, Lilia Tuckermaff. Jan. 26-Feb. 21: 
Winter exhibit by members. 

Santa Cruz, Cal. 


SANTA CRUZ ART LEAGUE—Feb.: Fourth an- 
nual exhibition. 


Santa Maria, Cal. 
COLLEGE ART CLUB-—Jan.: Exhibition of stu- 
dent work from the New York School of Fine and 
Applied Art. (A. F. A.). 


Denver, Colo. 
DENVER ART MUSEUM—Jan.: Exhibition of the 
art of the American Indian. 


Greeley, Colo. 
COLORADO STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE— 
Jan.: Exhibition of student work from the Edu- 
cational Alliance Art School, N. Y. 


Hartford, Conn. 
WADSWORTH ATHENEUM—Jan. 
Exhibition of landscape paintings. 


Washington, D. C. 

ARTS CLUB OF WASHINGTON—To. Jan. 24: 
Exhibition, W. Lester Stevens, Love Porter. 
GORDON DUNTHORNE—Jan. 31-Feb. 20: 
Water colors of Soviet Russia, Eliot O’Hara 
(A. E. A.). PHILLIPS MEMORIAL GALLERY 
—To Jan. 25: Exhibition, Pierre Bonnard; dec- 
orative panels, Augustus Vincent Tack; Martin, 
Dove and others; America from Eakins to Kan- 
tor; Twelve Americans; exhibition by old and 
modern masters. UNITED STATES WNA- 
TIONAL MUSEUM (Smithsonian Building)—To 
Feb. 1: Etchings, Abbo Ostrowsky. Feb. 2-Mar. 
1: Etchings, Herman A. Webster. 


Wilmington, Del. 


WILMINGTON SOCIETY OF FINE ARTS—To 
Jan. 26: Water colors. Feb. 2-15: Molern French 


Show. 
Orlando, Fla. 

ORLANDO ART ASSOCIATION—To Jan. 21: 
Water colors, Harold Hilton. Feb. 3-17: Paint- 
ings, George Elmer Browne. 

St. Petersburg, Fla. 
ART CLUB—To Jan. 20: Exhibition, Janet C. 
King. Feb. 3-17: Paintings, Mark Dixon Dodd. 


Con- 
aintings; Old Masters (Van 
. Y.); water colors by Arthur 


20-Feb. 9.: 










Atlanta, Ga. 

HIGH MUSEUM OF ART—To Jan. 30: Portraits, 
Wilford S. Conrow; exhibition of stained glass 
windows from the Willet Studios, Philadelphia. 
Feb. 1-15: Wood sculpture, Robert Laurent. 


Honolulu, Hawaii. 

HONOLULU ACADEMY OF ARTS—Jan.-Feb: 
Loan exhibition of Chinese Chou bronzes and 
paintings from the Japanese Decorative School. 
Jan.: Paintings, Jean Negulesco. To Feb. 1: 
Woodblock prints by Albrecht Durer on the Life 
of the Virgin. Jan.: Lithographs, etchings, 
sketches, facsimile water colors, Frank Brangwyn. 


Chicago, Ill. 

ART INSTITUTE—To Jan. 25: Second annual 
International Exhibition of Lithography and Wood 
Engraving. Jan. 19-Feb. 15: International ex- 
hibition of decorative metal work and cotton tex- 
tiles. To Feb. 1: Christmas exhibition of work 
by children of Saturday morning classes. ARTS 
CLUB OF ‘CHICAGO—To Jan. 24: Sculpture, 
Zadkine; paintings, Jacques Villon. Jan. 27-Feb. 
17: Paintings, Foujita and Miro. ARTHUR 
ACKERMANN & SON—Jan.: Portraits, Charles 
Sneed Williams. CARSON, PIRIE, SCOTT & 


CO.—Jan.: Paintings and etchings, Leon Kroll. 
Feb.: Paintings, George W. Parker. CH/CAGO 


GALLERIES ASSOCIATION—To Jan. 24: 

Paintings, Anna Lynch, Elizabeth K. Peyraud, 

Ethel L. Coe; water colors, Albert Worcester. 

MARSHALL FIELD PICTURE GALLERIES— 

Jan. 24-Feb. 7: Seventh Annual Hoosier Salon. 
Decatur, Ill. 

DECATUR INSTITUTE OF CIVIC ARTS—To 
Feb. 4: New group by Members of the North 
Shere Arts Ass’n. (A. F. A.). 

Evanston, Ill. 

ART ‘CENTER—Jan.: Cartoons, Bairnsfather; ex- 

hibition by Evanston architects. 
Peoria, III. 

ART INSTITUTE—To “Jan. 26: 

Water Color Rotary (A. F. A.). 
Rockford, Ill. 

ART ASSOCIATION—To Jan. 31: 1930 New York 

Water Color Rotary (A. F. A.). ° 
Springfield, Ill. 

SPRINGFIELD ART ASSOCIATION—Jan.: Local 
loan of paintings, portraits and modern paint- 
ings. Feb.: Exhibition of architecture. 

Evansville, Ind. 

SOCIETY OF FINE ARTS AND HISTORY—Art 

of the Southwest (A. F. A.). 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

JOHN HERRON ART INSTITUTE—Jan.: An- 
nual exhibition of paintings by American artists; 
color prints, Gustave. Baumann; drawings and 
lithographs, Orozco. 

Richmond, : Ind. 

ART ASSOCIATION OF RICHMOND—Jan.: 
Sculpture by American sculptors. Feb.: Paintings 
by American painters. 

Ames, Iowa. 

IOWA STATE ‘COLLEGE—Jan.: 
Leo J. Meissner. 


Des Moines, Iowa. 


1930 New York 


Block prints, 


ASSOCIATION OF FINE ARTS—Jan.: Paint- 
ings loaned by members of the Ass’n. 
Dubuque, Iowa. 
ART ASSOCIATION—Feb. 23-Mar. 7: Contem- 
modern sculpture 


porary American aintings ; 
(College Art Ass'n.) 
Manhattan, Kans. 
K. S. A. COLLEGE GALLERY—To Jan. 24: Mod- 


ern American paintings. Feb.: Paintings, Vida 
Harris. Feb. 9-March 2: Etchings, C. A. Sew- 
ard; lithographs and wood cuts. 

Wichita, Kans. 
ART ASSOCIATION—Jan.: Annual American 
block prints exhibition. Feb.: Wood blocks, 
Gustave Bauman; American Indians, Burtin 
Staples. 


New Orleans, La. 
ISAAC DELGADO MUSEUM OF ART—Jan.: 
Paintings by Taos and Santa Fe artists; Mexican 
woodcuts, Prescott Chapin (Art Ass’n. of N. O.). 


Portland, Me. 
L. D. E. SWEAT MEMORIAL MUSEUM—To 
Feb. 1: Drawings by the Cambridge School; 
domestic architecture and landscape architecture. 


Baltimore, Md. 

MUSEUM OF ART—To Feb. 28: First Baltimore 
Pan-American exhibition of contemporary paint- 
ings. PURNELL GALLERIES—Jan.-Feb.: Con- 
temporary etchings; old paintings. 

Cambridge; Mass. 

FOGG ART MUSEUM—Jan.: Paintings of the 
Naumburg bequest; etchings, Rembrandt van Rijn; 
exhibition of XIX century water colors; Old Mas- 
ter drawings; loan exhibition of objects exca- 
vated at Ur. 


Boston, Mass. 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS—Jan.: Durer’s “Life 
of the Virgin;” prints of French ornament by 
Jean F. Pillement; medals from the XV to the 
XX century; XVIII century French designs. To 
Jan. 25: Boston Society of Architects. CASSON 
GALLERIES—Jan: XVIII century English Por- 
traits; etchings, lithographs, Albert Sterner. 
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DOLL & RICHARDS—Jan. 14-27: Paintings, 
Omer Lassonde. Jan. 21-Feb. 3: Water colors, Sam 
Charles. Jan. 28-Feb. 10: Ship paintings, Frank 
Vining Smith. Feb. 4-17: Portrait drawings, 
Dwight C. Shepler. GOODMAN-WALKER GAL- 
LERIES—Jan.: Japanese paintings and prints. 
GUILD OF BOSTON ARTISTS—To Jan. 24: 
Paintings, John Sharman. Jan. 26-Feb. 7: Paint- 
ings, John P. Benson. SOCIETY OF ARTS 
AND CRAFTS—Jan.: American pottery (A. F. 
A.); sandwick glass medallions, Charles J. Con- 
nick. NEW ENGLAND SOCIETY OF CON- 
TEMPORARY ART—To Jan. 21: Water colors, 
Bessy Creighton. Jan. 23-Feb. 7: Exhibition by 
Aline Kilham. ROBERT M. VOSE GAL- 
LERIES—Jan. 27-Feb. 14: Paintings of Antarc- 
tica, David Paige. 


Hingham Center, Mass. 
PRINT CORNER—Jan.: Etchings, John Taylor 
Arms, A. Hugh Fisher; etchings of Italy, Fabio 
Mauroner. 


Springfield, Mass. 
INTERNATIONAL Y. M. C. A. COLLEGE—Jan.: 
Oils, water colors, etchings and lithographs, Fred- 
erick K. Detwiller. CITY LIBRARY—Jan.: 
Educational exhibition in lithography on stone. 


Worcester, Mass. 
WORCESTER ART MUSEUM—Jan.: 


collections. 
Detroit, Mich. 

DETROIT INSTITUTE OF ARTS—Jan.: An 
nual exhibition of Michigan artists. SCARAB 
CZLUB—Jan.: Independent exhibition of work re- 
jected at the Michigan Annual. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 

GRAND RAPIDS ART GALLERY—Jan.: 
ings for Russian Icons; Tibetan 
rich Museum, N. Y.). Feb.: Exhibition, Homer 
Davisson; collection of fans; group of Canter- 
bury pilgrim dolls; Archipenko drawings and 
sculptures; monotypes, Seth Hoffman. GRAND 
RAPIDS PUBLIC LIBRARY—Jan.: Work by 
water colorists (A. F. A.). 


Muskegon, Mich. 
HACKLEY GALLERY OF FINE ARTS—Jan.: 
French impressionists; Chicago World’s Fair 
posters. Feb.: Muskegon Artists’ Annual Show. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 

INSTITUTE OF ARTS—Jan.: Historical exhi- 
bition of British water colors; tapestries from 
Flanders and France; Japanese color prints from 
the Tuttle and Hale collections; etchings by 
Whistler and his contemporaries; paintings by 
a of Cizek; mural paintings by Minneapolis 
igh school students; pottery from the Mimbres 
and ‘Gila valleys; Chinese, Near Eastern and 
Egyptian antiquities from the Lily Place collec- 
tion; Chinese jades and porcelains from the Alfred 
E. Pillsbury collection. 


St. Louis, Mo. 

CITY ART MUSEUM-—Jan.: XIX century French 
paintings; modern Japanese wood block prints; 
Feb.: Paintings, sculpture and applied art by the 
faculty of the St. Leute School of Fine Arts; 
art of the Southwest. FRANCIS D. HEALY 
GALLERIES—Jan. 15-Feb. 15: Paintings and 
sketches, Paul Cornoyer; Spanish portraits, an- 
tiques, wood and ivory carvings and furniture. 


Springfield, Mo. 
SOUTHWEST MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE—Jan.: Wood block prints in color 


(A. F. A.). 
Lincoln, Neb. 

UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA—Jan.: Collection 
of honor award exhibits from the Southern Cali- 
fornia Chapter A. I. A. (A. F. A.). 

Omaha, Neb. 

ART INSTITUTE—Jan.: Water colors by the 
Cleveland group. Feb.: English paintings of the 
XVIII century. 

Hanover, N. H. 
DARTMOUTH COLLEGE—To Jan. 30: Philadel- 
phia Water Color Club’s Rotary (A. F. A.). 
Montclair, N. J. 

ART ASSOCIATION—Jan.: Paintings and sculp- 
ture by living Americans. Feb. 7-31: Exhibition 
of contemporary Canadian artists; paintings, J. 

Eliot Enneking. 
Newark, N. J. 

NEWARK MUSEUM—Jan.: American primitive 
paintings; Mediterranean culture; Vergilian ex- 
hibit; arts of old Japan; American painting (1700- 
1900); modern American paintings and sculpture. 

Santa Fe, N. M. 

STATE ART MUSEUM—Jan.: Paintings, Frank 
T. Hutchens, Sheldon Parsons, Fremont Ellis; 
pastels, Theo. Von Soelen. 


Albright, N. Y. 
ALBRIGHT ART GALLERY—Jan.: Paintings by 
El Greco. To Jan. 25: Bronzes and drawings, 
Isamu Noguchi; bronzes, Chana Orloff; paintings, 


Museum 


Draw- 
Banners (Roe- 


E. Barnard Lintott. To Feb. 1: International 
Water Color Exhibition. 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
ART GALLERY & MUSEUM OF PUBLIC 


LIBRARY—Jan.: Paintings by members of the 
faculty of the Grand Central School of Art. Feb.: 
Oils and water colors, Herbert N. Hooven; water 
colors of Africa, Erick Berry. 
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Brooklyn, N. Y. 

BROOKLYN MUSEUM--To Jan. 20: Hungarian 
art (A. F. A.). Jan.: Exhibition of Brooklyn 
and Long Island Artists. Jan. 24—March 1: 
Water colors, pastels and drawings by American 
and foreign artists; miniatures by the Brooklyn 
Society of Miniature Painters. 


Elmira, N. Y. 
ARNOT ART GALLERY—Jan.: Flower and still 
life subjects (A. F. A.). Feb.: Landscapes, 
Josephine B. Gridley. 


New York, N. Y. 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM—Jan.: Prints,  se- 
lected masterpieces; Peruvian textiles; XV_ cen- 
tury German woodcuts; French painted and em- 
broidered silks of the XVIII century. Jan. 13- 
Feb. 23: Russian icons lent by Russian Soviet Gov- 
ernment. ACKERMANN & SON—Feb. 1-28: 
American contemporary etchers, Martin Lewis, 
Levon West, Frank Benson. Jan.: English 
XVIII century portraits. THOMAS AGNEW 
& SONS—Jan. Paintings by old masters; draw- 
angs and lithographs. A/NSLIE GALLERIES— 
_Jan.: Paintings by contemporary British artists. 
Feb.: Paintings, Maurice Braun. AN AMERI- 
<AN PLACE—To Jan. 18: New aintings, 
Marsden Hartley. AMERICAN AR GAL- 
LERIES—To Jan. 18: Drawings, water colors, 
lithographs, etchings and dry points, Percy Crosby. 
AMERICAN LITHOGRAPHIC CO.—Jan.: 
Travel studies, Helck. ARDEN GALLERIES— 
Jan.: Water colors of the West Indies, Emerton 
Heitland; sculpture, Ernest Dielman. ARGENT 
GALLERIES—Jan.: Landscapes and _ sculpture, 
National Ass’n Women Painters. Feb. 2-14: - 
scapes, Marion Boyd. Allen. ART CENTER— 
Jan.: Etchings, Elizabeth Warren. Jan. 19-24: 
Water colors, Francis L. V. Hoppin; Jan. 19-31: 
Photographs, Stella F. Simon; Artiplex glass; 
portraits of “Deep Sea Sailor-Men,” Frederick 
S. Wight; paintings, Eleanor R. Craighill; craft- 
work, New York Society of Craftsmen. OPPOR- 
TUNITY GALLERY (Art Center)—Jan. 17- 
Feb. 11: Fourth Exhibition by Young Artists. 
BABCOCK GALLERIES—Jan. 19-31: Paintings, 
Marian D. Harris. Feb. 2-14: Paintings, Leon 
Carroll and Omer Lassonde. To Jan. 17: Decora- 
tive pastels, Willbur A. Reaser. BARBIZON- 
PLAZA GALLERIES—Jan.: Etchings and wood- 
cuts. BALZAC GALLERIES—Jan.: Modern 
decorative prints; ceramics, cups, plates and books. 
JOHN BECKER GALLERIES—Jan.: Small oils, 


prints, drawings and lithographs by modern 
French artists. To Feb. German Bauhaus 
school; Klee, Kandinsky, Feininger; Bauhaus 


photographs and architectural models. BELMONT 
GALLERIES—Permanent exhibition of old mas- 
ters. BROWNELL-ROBERTSON GALLERIES 
— Jan. 19-31: Water color drawings, Otis Old- 
field. BRUMMER GALLERY—Jan.: Sculpture, 
Henri Matisse. OTTO BURCHARD & CO.— 
Jan.: Animal motives in early Chinese art. 
FRANS BUFFA & SONS—Jan., Feb.: Paintings 
of Norway, William H. Singer, Jr. CAZLO ART 
GALLERIES—Jan.: Paintings by American and 


foreign artists. CARNEGIE HALL BOOK 
SHOP—Water colors, Mildred H. Pomeranz. 
CHAMBURN GALLERIES—Feb.: Paintings, 
water colors and drawings, Vertes. CONTEM- 


PORARY GALLERIES—Jan. 17-Feb. 15: Por- 
traits. DELPHIC STUDIOS—Jan. 18-Feb. 1: 
‘Water colors, Vernon Hunter; paintings, Cecil 
Beaton. DEMOTTE GALLERIES—Jan.: Exhi- 
bition, George Rouault. DOWNTOWN GAL- 
LERIES—To Jan. 23: Memorial exhibition of 
Pascin. Jan. 26-Feb. 4: Sculpture, William 
Zorach. DUDENSING GALLERIES—To Jan. 
25: Paintings, Stephen Etnir. Jan. 26-Feb. 15: 
Paintings, John Graham. DURAND-RUEL 
—-Jan.: Paintings, Holmead Phillips. ZHYR/ICH 
GALLERIES—To Jan. 24: Portrait exhibition by 
Dutch, Flemish, German, Italian, Spanish, French, 
English and American Old Masters. FERARG/IL 
GALLERIES—Jan.: Portraits, Baroness Eveline 
Maydell; paintings, Adele Watson. FIFTEEN 
GALLERIES—Jan. 19-31: Paintings, Isabel 
Whitney; members’ pictures in all media. F/F7Y- 
SIXTH STREET GALLERIES—To Jan. 24: 
Sculpture, Richard Recchia; portraits, Thomas 
C. Cole; recent sculpture, Carle Milles. Jan. 17- 
March 1: Paintings, Thomas Eakins. Jan. 27- 
Feb. 14: Sculpture, Alfredo Pina. Permanent ex- 
hibition of two frescoes by Paul Gauguin. Jan. 26- 
Feb. 7: Paintings, Juan Jose Segura. FINE ARTS 
BUILDING—Jan. 20-Feb. 8: 40th Annual Exhibi- 
tion of National Ass’n of Women Painters and 
Sculptors. PASCAL M. GATTERDAM—Jan. 
19-31: Paintings, William H. Gallaway. GRAND 
CENTRAL ART GALLERIES—To Jan. 24: 
Canadian pastels, Karl Anderson. Jan. 20-31: 
Annual exhibition of the American Society of 
Miniature Painters. G. . D. STUDIO—Jan. 
19-31: Paintings, Harry Ahrens and Lloyd Par- 
sons. Feb. 2-14: Water colors, Horace Day. 
HACKETT GALLERIES—To Feb. 7: Paintings, 
Jacob Getlar Smith. Jan.: Water colors and 
drawings, Guy Arnoux. MARIE HARRIMAN 
GALLERIES—Jan.: Paintings, Henri Rousseau. 
AENRY STREET SETTLEMENT—Jan.: Paint- 
ings, Cecil Clark Davis, Ettore Caser, Anthony 
Thieme. HOOPER BOOKSHOP—Jan.: Paint- 
ings, Lionel Edwards, Cecil Aldin, G. D. Armour. 
HARLOW, McDONALD & CO.—Jan.: Old and 
modern views of New York City. HYMAN & 
SON—Jan.: Old portraits and decorative paint- 
ings. EDOUARD JONAS GALLERIES—Jan.: 
Contemporary celebrities in wax, Madame Bar- 
jansky. FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO.—To 
Feb. 15: Etchings by contemporary artists. 
XLEINBERGER GALLERIES —Jan.: Old 
Masters.. THOMAS J. KERR—Jan.: Paintings, 
tapestries and antique furniture. M. KNOEDLER 
<& €O.—Seventh Annual exhibition, Italian and 
German __ engravings. LUCY LAMAR GAL- 








LER/IES—Jan.: Paintings, Albert Stewart. JOHN 
LEVY GALLERIES—To Jan. 24: Paintings, Ivan 
F. Choultse. MACBETH GALLERIES—To 
Jan. 24: Paintings from Brittany, Jonas Lie. To 
Jan. 31: Drawings, Everett Shinn. Feb. 9-21: 
Oils and pastels, Robert Brackman; etchings by 
American artists. MAUREL GALLERIES— 
Jan. 15-Feb. 15: Exhibition of estampes. M/LCH 
GALLERIES—Jan. 19-31: Jere R. Wickwire. 
Feb. 2-14: Paintings, Lillian Genth; water colors, 
Ruth Colman, MONTROSS GALLERY—To Jan. 
17: Portraits and water colors, Charles Hopkin- 
son, MORTON GALLERIES—To Jan. 26: Paint- 
ings, H. V. Schwanenfluegel; water color draw- 
ings, Juan Tarrasco. Jan. 26-Feb. 9: Paintings, 
Annette Tisch. MUSEUM OF FRENCH ART— 
Jan. 29-Feb.: Portraits of women, Romanticism to 
Surrealism. MUSEUM OF MODERN ART— 
To Jan. 20: Paintings and penn by living 
Americans. Feb. 1-March 2: oulouse-Lautrec 
and Redon. NATIONAL ARTS CLUB—To 
Jan. 31: Members annual _ exhibition. NEW- 
HOUSE GALLERIES—Jan.: Tapestries, brocades 
and velvets from the XV to XVIII century. 
ARTHUR U. NEWTON—Jan.: English masters. 
RALPH M. PEARSON—Permanent exhibition 
of rugs and wall hangings by American artists. 
PUBLIC LIBRARY (Print Rooms)—Jan.: Con- 
temporary European wood block prints. Jan.- 
Feb.: “New York Today and Fifty Years Ago,” 
W. H. Wallace and Vernon Howe Bailey; early 
views of American cities. To March 31: Currier 
and Ives prints. REHN GALLERIES—To Jan. 
24: Paintings and watercolors, George Luks. Jan. 
26-Feb. 14: Paintings, Ross. Moffet. REIN- 
HARDT GALLERIES—Jan.: Modern’ French 
and old masters. ROERICH MUSEUM—To 
Jan. 29: Exhibition of Australian Art. ROSEN- 
BACH Co.—Jan.: “Monuments of printing, 
1455-1500”; group of incunabula from Rosen- 
bach collection. ALMAGUNDI CLUB—To Jan. 
30: Annual auction exhibition. SCHULTHEIS 
GALLERIES—Permanent exhibition of paintings 
by American and foreign artists. JACQUES 
SELIGMAN & CO—To Jan. 17: Paintings, 
Sidney Laufman. Feb. 3-17: Paintings, Mme. 
Chantal Quenneville. Z£. & A. SILBERMAN— 
Jan.-Feb.: Old masters and antiques. S. P. R. 
GALLERIES—Jan.: Paintings and drawings, 
Kadar Bela. THR ARTS CLUB—Jan.: 
Water colors, Herbert N. Hooven. &£. WEYHE 
GALLERIES—To Jan. 24: Paintings, Alfred 
Maurer. Jan. 26-Feb. 7: Drawings and water 
colors, George Grosz. MARIE STERNER GAL- 
LERIES—Jan. 17-Feb. 15: Paintings, Edy Le- 
grande. VAN DIEMEN GALLERIES—Perma- 
nent exhibition of old masters. W/LDENSTEIN 
GALLERIES—Jan.: Paintings, Hilli Rebay. 
HOWARD YOUNG GALLERIES—Jan.: Se- 
lected group of old and modern paintings. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


MEMORIAL ART GALLERY—Feb.: Memorial ex- 
hibition of Arthur B. Davies; 10th International 
Watercolor Exhibition; British water colors; 
paintings, Alexander Brook. 

Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 

SKIDMORE ‘COLLEGE—To Jan. 27: Oriental art. 
Feb. 1-15: Paintings, (College Art Ass’n). 

Syracuse, N. Y. 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS—Jan.: Collection from 
the Phillips Memorial Gallery; photography, 
Camera Club of Syracuse. Feb.: Paintings from 
Maurice Fromkes permanent collection. 

Utica, N. Y. 

UTICA PUBLIC LIBRARY—Jan.: 
Davies memorial exhibition. 

White Plains, N. Y. 

WHITE PLAINS HIGH SCHOOL—Jan.: Textiles 

from the Metropolitan Museum. 
Akron, O. 

AKRON ART INSTITUTE—Jan.: One-Picture ex- 
hibit, Lawrence; paintings by contemporary 
Americans; stained glass by Reynolds, Francis 
and Rohnstock. Feb.: Brazilian paintings. 

Cincinnati, O. 

CINCINNATI ART MUSEUM—Jan.: Modern and 
French XIX century prints. To Jan. 18: Paint- 
ings, Andre Derain. *CLOSSON GALLERIES— 
Feb. 2-14: Paintings, Cherry Greve. 

Cleveland, O. 

CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF ART-—Jan.: Fourth 
zcnnual Ohio Print Makers exhibition. To Feb. 
15: Foreign section of 29th Carnegie Interna- 
tional CLEVELAND SCHOOL OF ART— 
Jan.: Works by American illustrators (A. Fs A.). 

Columbus, O. 

GALLERY OF FINE ARTS—Jan.: Important 
exhibition; Ferdinand Howalds collection of Mod- 
ern European and American Painters; primitive 
paintings; paintings of George Bellows. 

Dayton, O. 

DAYTON ART INSTITUTE—Jan.: Paintings by 
Elihu Vedder; East Indian paintings, Shanti 
Pahadur. Feb.: Australian art exhibition; paint- 


ings, Zubiarre. 
Toledo, O. 


TOLEDO MUSEUM OF ART—To Feb. 22: Exhi- 
bition of 1930 accessions. Feb.: Exhibition of 
modern German prints; contemporary American 
pottery. 


Arthur B. 


Youngstown, O. 


BUTLER ART INSTITUTE—Jan.: 


Paintings, 
Walter Ufer. 
Norman, Okla. 


UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA ART SCHOOL— 
Jan.: Paintings, Thomas Benton. Feb. 1-10: Arts 


and crafts of Fiji Islands; Chicago World Fair 
Posters. Feb. 1-15: Exhibition by Orozco. 


Portland, Ore. 
ART MUSEUM—Jan.: Paintings, Boris Deutsch. 


Feb. 9-March 1: Small paintings by Old Masters 
(Van Dieman Galleries, N. Y.). 


Bethlehem, Pa. 


LEHIGH UNIVERSITY—To Jan. 24: Royal So- 
ciety of British Artists (A. F. A.). 


New Hope, Pa. 


NEW HOPE GALLERIES—Jan.: Water colors, 

etchings, lithographs and drawings. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

ART CLUB—Jan. 22-Feb. 4: Art Directors exhibi- 
tion. ART ALLIANCE—To Jan. 26: Paintings, 
John Wells. Jan.: Annual exhibition of the Cir- 
culating Picture Club; block prints and illustrated 
books, Wharton Esherick. ARTHUR BYE GAL- 
LERIES—Jan.: English portraits and landscapes 
of the XVIII and XIX centuries. PENNSYL- 
VANIA ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS—Jan. 25- 
March 15: 126th Annual Exhibition in Oil and 
Sculpture. PENNSYLVANIA MUSEUM—To 
Feb. 26: Georgian art. PHILADELPHIA 
SCHOOL OF DESIGN FOR WOMEN—To Jan. 
20: Water colors and drawings, Edythe Ferris 
and Catherine Morris Wright. PLASTIC CLUB 
—To Jan. 21: Memorial exhibition of the paint- 
ings of Cora Brooks. PR/NT CLUB—To Jan. 
24: Etchings, Robert Lawson and Armin Hansen. 
Jan. 14-27: Engravings and etchings from Durer 
to the present day, loaned by Lessing J. Rosen- 
wald. Jan. 26-Feb. 14: Engravings and etchings, 
Allan McNab. Jan. 28-Feb. 14: Third annual 
exhibition of American lithography. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 

CARNEGIE INSTITUTE—To Feb. 4: Mexican fine 
and applied art. To Feb. 15: Modern British 
etchings. 

Providence, R. I. 

RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN—Jan.: 
Dutch paintings of the middle XIX _ century. 
NATHANIEL M. VOSE—Jan.: Water colors, 
John Whorf; oils and ship models, Harry Ney- 
land; water colors, Paul Gill. 

Memphis, Tenn. 

BROOKS MEMORIAL ART GALLERY—To Jan. 
25: Paintings by contemporary Canadian artists. 
(A. F. A.). 

Beaumont, Tex. 

TYRRELL PUBLIC LIBRARY—To Jan. 26: Wood- 

block prints, Gustave Baumann (A. F. A.). 
Dallas, Tex. 

DALLAS PUBLIC ART GALLERY—Jan.: Paint- 
ings and lithographs, Wm. S. Schwartz (Southern 
States Art League); To Jan. 25: Eighth “A” 
circuit exhibition, Southern States Art League. 
HIGHLAND PARK ART GALLERY-—Jan.: 
Paintings, Howard Patterson; monotypes, pastels, 
Weinzheimer. 

Denton, Texas. 

COLLEGE OF INDUSTRIAL ARTS—Jan. 30- 
Feb. 13: Eighth “A” circuit exhibition, Southern 
States Art League. 

Canyon, Tex. 

WEST TEXAS TEACHERS’ COLLEGE—Jan. 21- 
Feb. 4: Eighth “B” circuit exhibition, Southern 
States Art League. 

Fort Worth, Tex. 

ART ASSOCIATION—To Feb. 13: Paintings and 
prints, 1930 Winter Exhibition, National Academy 
of Design (A F. A.). FT. WORTH MUSEUM 
OF ART—Jan.: 22nd Annual exhibition paintings 
by American artists (A. F. A.). 

Houston, Tex. 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS—To Feb. 4: “Fifty 
Prints of the Vear.” To Jan: 25: Fifth annual 
exhibition of contemporary American art by mem- 
bers of Grand Central Art Galleries, N. Y. 

San Antonio, Tex. 

WITTE MEMORIAL MUSEUM (San Antonio Art 
League)—To Jan. 25: Bronzes, Maillol, Kolbe; 
paintings, Byron B. Boyd, Edward Bruce. 

Salt Lake City, Utah. 

ALICE. MERRILL HORNE GALLERIES—Jan.: 
Paintings, A. B. Wright paintings from France 
and Italy. W. M. McCONAHAY GALLERIES— 
Permanent exhibit, Western paintings. 

Seattle, Wash. 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON—Jan.: Oil 
paintings from the Toledo Museum of Art 
(A. F. A.). 


Appleton, Wis. 


LAWRENCE COLLEGE—Jan.: Water colors of 
stained glass, George Pearse Ennis. 


Madison, Wis. 
ART ASSOCIATION—Jan.: Silk prints, Stehl. 
Feb. 1-20: Paintings, Paul Travis. UN/JVERSITY 


OF WISCONSIN—To Feb. 15: Sculpture and 
drawings, J. Davidson. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


ART INSTITUTE—To Jan. 25: Water colors of 
Soviet Russia, Eliot O’Hara; monotypes, Seth 
Hoffman; paintings, Abel Sanchez. LAYTON 
ART GALLERY—To Feb. 12: Water colors and 
drawings, Stella Harlos; etchings, Katherine Mer- 
rill; sculpture, George Adams Ditrich. M/L- 
WAUKEE JOURNAL GALLERY-—Jan.: Recent 
paintings by Wisconsin artists. 


Oshkosh, Wis. 


OSHKOSH PUBLIC MUSEUM—Jan.: Water 


colors, Paul Gill; woodblocks, Siegfried Weng. 





The Bauhaus 


What is being accomplished by the Staat- 
liches Bauhaus, the art school at Dessau, Ger- 
many, which in Europe is ranked as the most 
progressive in the fine and applied arts, may be 
seen at the John Becker Galleries, New York, 
where, until Feb. 10, an exhibition of work done 
at the school is on view. Oil paintings, water 
colors, woodcuts, lithographs, architectural 
models, Bauhausbucher, photographs and the 
Bauhaus folios of lithographs and woodcuts 
are included. A brief history of the enterprise 
is given in the catalogue. 

The school was founded in the city of Wei- 
mar in 1919 by the architect Walter Gropius, 
in collaboration with the Thuringian Republi- 
can government as an experiment in democracy 
in relation to furthering the applied arts. 
Gropius had ideas of craftwork and of an inti- 
mate community and socialized guild spirit. 
This was related to the return of the medieval 
sponsored in England by: William Morris, and 
later more directly by. the Viennese organiza- 
tions such as the Weiner Werkstaette. 

Another prominent name in the early history 
of the Bauhaus is Johannes Itten, a Swiss peda- 
gogue trained in Vienna, who came to the 
school in 1919 to teach the basic principles of 
expressionism. Itten did not want his pupils to 
go wild in their personal idioms, but rather to 


A Review of the Field in Art Education 


develop their creative powers along the lines of 
the greatest possible invention and in real feel- 
ing for the material at hand. The ages of 
Itten’s students ranged from fourteen to thirty. 
They came from all classes, from the rich Ber- 
lin bourgeois and from the peasantry. Politi- 
cally speaking, they embraced all the febrile 


beliefs and dogmas currently popular. There 
were anarchists, spartacists, communists, all of 
them more or less ‘unsettled and rebellious 
against existing and pre-existing conditions in 
art and life. There were many foreigners, and 
the Bauhaus was co-educational from the start. 
The social experiments ranged from a system 
of rigid dieting to an unsanctioned but never- 
theless tolerated system of companionate mar- 
riage. Itten left the Bauhaus in 1921. 

The Bauhaus left Weimar in 1923. The 
director of the Museum of Fine Arts at Dessau, 
a town of some 90,000 inhabitants, about sixty- 
five miles from Berlin, persuaded the burgo- 
meister of the town, Herr Hesse, to ask Gro- 
pius to move the Bauhaus to Dessau to in- 
crease the prestige of the town. It is a fact 
of significance, when one considers that in the 
entire United States no such undertaking has 
ever been desired or attempted, that this town 
of less than 100,000 has continued to support 
the Bauhaus throughout the unsettled economic 
and social period of %German reconstruction. 


Gropius taught the use of primary, essential 





JAPAN ART TOUR 
$845 


SUMMER CLASS TO 


CONCARNEAU, FRANCE 


JULY 1 TO SEPT. 3, 1931. 


Write Lester Stevens, Rockport, Mass. 
or Geo. E. Marsters, Inc. 


ALIFORN 5) 
ARTS =f ARTS SCRAFTS A 


SPRING TERM conde JAN. Sth 
Courses leading to the Bachelor’s degree in 
Fine Arts, Applied Arts, and Art Educa- 
tion. Climate permits comfortable study 
throughout the entire year. State-accredited. 


Write for illustrated catalog “‘D”’ 


F. H. MEYER, Director 
Broadway at College Ave., Oakland, Calif. 


A. ARCHIPENKO 


ECOLE D’ART 
FINE and APPLIED ART 


16 West Gist Street, New York 


Tuition Fees $10 up 
Columbus 4813 Catalogue sent on request 


WATSON-GUPTILL 
SCHOOL OF ART 


ERNEST W. WATSON ARTHUR L. GUPTILL 


FULL TIME Peer ese len AL ART 
COURSES START FEB. 2ND, 1931 


Write for information 
209 Washington Park Breoklyn, N. Y. 





MARYLAND INSTITUTE 
1825-1930 BaLtimore, Mb. 
Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Train- 


ing, Crafts, Advertising and Costume 


Design, Interior Decoration, 
Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 


Stage 
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ABBOT SCHOOL OF FINE AND 
=—=AOMERCIAL ART 


See some of the quaintest and loveliest art treas- 
ures in the world, _—_ tiny eee in lacquer 


248 Washington St. Boston, Mass. 
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SNDEVIDUALLY PLANNED 
—————SCHEDULES 
Un ands oseree Write today SA\LIN a Lo 
\Sunny Colorful ; 4 Bi STREET NW. WASHINGTON.DC 
TEMPLE TOURS Inde feel Age 
444 Park Square Building, Boston, Mass. Sar GB ulcers echo. doye #2 NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 





FINE AND APPLIED ARTS | 


Interior Decorating, Color, Costume, Com- 
mercial Art, Poster Design, Dynamic Sym- 
metry, Life sketch class. Dormitory. Catalog. 


Felix Mahoney, Pres. Dept. A. D. 
Connecticut Ave. and M. Washington, D. C. 


RATIONAL ACADEMY OF ART 


Painting, Sculpture, Liiustrsin.. Commercial As 

Interior Decoration. Professional Development under 
sucessful artists saves time. Studios are sky and 

north lighted. Modern equipment. European tours. 
Extension Courses. Spring, Summer and Winter 
Terms. New Catalor: address 


Cor. Secretary, 230 East Ohio St., Chicago 


SASL LN 


HENRY B. SNELL 


SUMMER ART CLASS 


VENICE 


With travel in Italy to include the “Hill Towns” and galleries of Florence and Rome 
JULY 3rd—SEPTEMBER 13th 


Send for descriptive announcement 


THE BOYD TOURS, INC. 


724 FirtH AVENUE New York 









WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 
SCHOOL 








MICHEL JACOBS’ 1931... . 
Second European - African Painting ‘Tour 
PAINTING THROUGH—France, Holland, Germany, wely. Spain, Africa 


June 18 to eet (28 
June 27t 


ET 561 5 AA anil Btw < Unk era's 3.00 G44 Sendo debic wanes 0d 5 


Also fractional tours—Tours extended to six months................. $1500 
Send for Booklet—Metropolitén Art School or American Express Co. Office 


58 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK MICHEL JACOBS, Director 
Author of “The Art of{Color” and “The Art of Composition” 
individual Instruction, Life, Portrait, Commercial Illustration 
Fabric Design, Costume Design and interior Decoration 


24 HIGHLAND ST., WORCESTER, MASS. 
Three-year courses in Design, Drawing and 


Painting. Modeling. Metal Work. Jewelry. 
Pottery. Weaving. Day and Evening Classes. 


Catalogue sent on request. 
H. STUART MICHIE, Principal 
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SCHOOL OF THE MUSEUM 
OF FINE ARTS 


Drawing, Painting, Modeling, Design, 
Interior Decoration, Jewelry 
Metal Work 
Information on request 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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Philadelphia School 
of Design for Women 


Oxpest SCHOOL OF 
InpuUsTRIAL ArT IN AMERICA 
Founded 1844 . 
Thoroughly professional training in 
Industrial and Decorative Design 

Interior Decoration » 
Illustration and Advertising Art 
Fashion Design and Illustration 
Painting in oil and water color. 

Modeling from life 

Jewelry and metal work -2- 


Highly developed course for teachers of art in 
Public and Private Schools 


DAY, EVENING and SATURDAY CLASSES 


European Fellowships for Post-Graduate Study 
Residence Houses for out of town students 


Catalogue and History on request 


Broad and Master Streets 





Grand CEnTRALScHooi/Art 


ESTABLISHED by successful” “modern ar- 
tists to develop individual talent. Courses in 
Painting, Drawing, Etching, Sculpture, Com- 
mercial and Applied Arts and Interior Dec- 
oration. Credits given for drawing teachers. 
Day and Evening Clatses. 


Catalogue on Request 


7021 Grand Central Terminal. ~ 
New York City 


Cede FEIN cd Aon 
STUDY ART 


The Kansas City Art Institute 
44th and WARWICK BLVD. 


Courses in 
PAINTING, 
ILLUSTRATION, 
DESIGN, INTERIOR DEC- 
ORATION, LETTERING, LAYOUT CAR- 
TOONING AND CRAFTS 


Write for free illustrated catalog. 
Students May Enter at Any Time 


Night Classes 


DRAWING, MODELING 


DESIGN 


ART SCHOOL 


Detroit Society of Arts and 
Crafts, Accredited school; three 
and four-year courses, Drawing, 
Painting, Modeling, Design, I)- 
lustration, Interior Decoration. 
Costume Design, New building, 





E. A. Gurry, Dir. 50 Watson St., Detroit, Mich. 


California School of Design 
Lucien Lasaupt, Dérector 
528 Powell St. San Francisco 


ART classes (Fashion, Poster, etc.) 
Costume Design, Needlecraft, Merchan- 
dising, Interior and, Exterior Decora- 
tion. Credits accepted for certification 


State of California. 
Catalog on request 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Chestnut and Jones Streets 
San Francisco 

Affiliated with the University of California. Spring 
term January fifth to May fifteenth. Professional 
and teachers’ courses of study in the fine and ap- 
plied arts. 

Write for special catalogue 

LEE F. RANDOLPH, Director. 

















colors on large flat areas in interesting linear 
and angular relations. As he emphasized func- 
tionalism more and more, the teaching of the 
art of painting, which has nothing to do with 
functionalism in interior work, naturally be- 
came less and less important. As a result, 
Klee, Feininger and Kandinsky stopped their 
courses in painting but, made independent of 
the necessity of teaching by pensions from the 
town of Dessau, continued to live at the Bau- 
haus. 

Gropius left the Bauhaus as director in 1927 
because he wished to devote more of his time 
to private architectural practice and less to 
education. He called Hannes Meyer, a Swiss 
communist, to be the new director. Meyer was 
obsessed with the idea of Sachlichkeit, that is, 
of extreme practicability, the minimum of con- 
struction and the maximum of functional po- 
tentiality. He eliminated color from architecture 
entirely, since he said it was decoration applied, 
and no integral part of the fabric of the build- 
ing. He carried functionalism to-such a degree 
of fantastic thoroughness that diagrams were 
made to show the proper circulation for one or 
two or three persons together in a room. Dots 
were drawn on the perspective ‘plans to show 
where one should best sit in a chair. Under 
Meyer’s regime the communist student was 
favored and some students stayed on indefinite- 
ly at the expense of the bourgeois city of Des- 
sau, which, nevertheless, continued its support 
of the Bauhaus. Meyer’s arbitrary ideas lost 
Schlemmer, the experimenter in the dance, and 
Klee, one of the original theorists. In fact he 
carried his communism so far that the city ‘of 
Dessau wanted to stop the Bauhaus as an art 
school and to turn its building into a hospital. 
The Bauhaus fell into disrepute. Germany ridi- 
culed the cliques of cantankerous theorists who 
did nothing but talk and issue manifestos to 
each other. Finally the town of Dessau had 
enough of it and in September, 1930, dismissed 
Hannes Meyer as director. 

All this time Gropius, although no longer con- 
nected officially with the Bauhaus, continued to 
watch over its interests. After the dismissal 
of Meyer, Gropius was instrumental in the 
appointment of Mies van der Rohe as director 
in October, 1930. He was the president of the 
Deutcher Werkbund, that powerful society of 
artists and industrials for the promotion of 
German goods. 

The first thing the new director did was to 
throw out the communists who had been living 
at the Bauhaus solely because they were com- 
munists. He shut the school for a month and 
reopened it only to those who were interested 
in the development of pure architecture. He 
bases his work not on the historical Beaux Arts 
points of view but, regardless of tradition, on 
the principles of functionalism, of materials that 
are necessary and indigenous to the present. 
He has stopped the communistic theorizing and 
has given his pupils actual tools and materials 
to work with. Instead of designing ten pos- 


sible chairs, the students build him one actual 
chair. 





Art students are deciding now on Summer 
schools. They read Tue Art Dicest’s an- 
nouncements. 
















The Traphagen School of Fashion 


NEW TERM—JANUARY and FEBRUARY 
Special Classes planned for Teachers 
All. phases from elementary to full 
mastery of costume design and illus- 
tration, also stage design, are taught 
in shortest time consistent with thor- 
oughness. Day and Evening courses. 
Sunday Nude Drawing and Painting 
Class. Incorporated under Regents. 
Certificates given on completion of 
course. Send for circular D 


1680 Broadway (near 52nd St.) New York 














The Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts 


THE OLDEST FINE ARTS SCHOOL 
IN AMERICA 


DRAWING, PAINTING 
ILLUSTRATION, SCULPTURE 


Illustrated Booklets 
Address Eleanor Fraser, Curator 


BROAD and CHERRY STS. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Scott Carbee 
School ot ART 


Instructors—E.wyn G. Gowsn, 

Design and Interior Decoration; 

*  Gsgorce E. Lampert, Jr., Com- 

mercial Art, Witt1am F. Srtecuer, Illustration; 

Scotr C. Carsez, Fine Arts—and Assistant 
Teachers. 

Scholarship. Placements. Enroll Now. 
Write for Catalog B. 126 Mass. Avs., Boston 


PRATT INSTITUTE 
School ef Fine and Applied Arts 
Brooklyn, New York 
Departments of Illustration, De- 
sign, . Teacher Training and 
Architecture. 37 Studios. 94 
Instructors. 44th Year. Catalogue, 
Classes being organized for Illus- 
tration. Design and Teacher 
Training, for February. 


James C. Boupreau, Director 


OTIS ART INSTITUTE 


A SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS MAINTAINED BY 
THE COUNTY OF LOS ANGELES AS A DEPARTMENT OF 
THE LOS ANGELES MUSEUM 
2401 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 
Thirty-eight classes beginning and advanced. 
Work outdoors or indoors 12 months in the year. 
Date of entrance and period of study optional. A 
genuine Art Spirit pervades this art school. Il- 

lustrated catalog upon request. 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF APPLIED 
DESIGN FOR WOMEN 
160 Lexington Ave., N. Y. City 


Textile Designing, Fashion Drawing, Poster 
and Commercial-Art, Interior Decoration, Ad- 
vanced Design, Costume Sketch and Life Class, 
Historic Ornament, Teachers’ Course. 


Positions and orders filled 


38th year 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Four-year courses in PatntinG, INTERIOR Dec- 
ORATION, DegsiGN, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION 
anp ComMerciAL Art, Pus. Scnoot Art. Lead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 


Haroitp L. Butier, Dean Syracusg, N. Y. 


LAYTON SCHOOL OF ART 

Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Painting, Sculpture, Teacher 
Training, Advertising Art, Illus- 
tration, Interior and _ Industrial 
Design. Term begins February 9. 
For illustrated catalog address 
Charlotte R. Partridge, Director 
Dept. A. D., 758 No. efferson St. 
Milwaukee Wisconsin 





School of the Dayton Art Institute 

ne ie inti Sculpture 

-ti four-year courses in_ Painting, ulpture, 

one and the Graphic Arts. Night 
Classes in above courses and Metal Arts. 
Special College Credit Courses in 
affiliation with Wittenberg College 
SIEGFRIED R. WENG, Director 

Circular of information on request to the Dayton Art 

Institute, Dayton, 0. 


Corcoran School of Art 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Tuition Free—Annual Entrance Fee $25.00 
Day and Evening Classes in Drawing, Painting, 
Sculpture, Composition and Anatomy: Instructors: 
Richard S. Meryman, Principal; S. Burtis Baker, 
Vice-Principal; Mathilde Leisenring, Eugen 
Weisz, J. Maxwell Milier, George B. Jenkins, 
M.D. For information and Prospectus, address 

MISS AGNES MAYO, Secretary 











THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 


Country School Open All Year 
Chester Springs, Chester County, Pa. 


(Twenty-eight Miles Northwest of Philadelphia) 


Classes in Winter Landscape, Life, Portraiture, 
Still Life, Decoration, Illustration, and Sculpture. 
Modern Studios and Dormitories with Electric 
Light and Steam’ Heat. Resident Instructors. 
Winter Sports, Students may register at any 
time, 


EUROPEAN SCHOLARSHIPS 
Write for Circular to 
D ROY MILLER 
Resident Manager 
Chester Springs Chester County, Pa. 


DESIGNERS ART 


DRAWING, PAINTING, DESIGN 
— DAY ee 


Sian July Course in School Arts Training 
€ Under Direction of Frederick W. Ried 


For Catalog Write Ludwig D. Frank 
376 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 












ArtStudents League 


CLASSES under leading artists. Drawing, Painting, 
Sculpture, Lithography, Etching, Wood Block, Illus- 
tration, Composition. Mural Decoration, Portrait. 
56th Year. Catalogue. 


Room 217, 215 West 57th St., New York City 


NAUM M. LOS 
SCHOOL OF ART 


SCULPTURE - DRAWING - PAINTING 
SPECIAL CLASSES IN MEDALLIC ART 
(High and Low Relief) 
Constructive Anatomy 
DAY, AND EVENING CLASSES 
Individual Instruction poy 
1947 Broadway (at 66th St.) New York City 


Art in All Its Phases 


Regular courses in Drawing, Portraiture, and 
Commercial Art. Also Weaving, Leather Work, 
Pottery and Jewelry Making, Costume Design. 
Interior Decorating and Magazine Illustrating. 
nl ones. address E. H. Wuerpel, Director. 


St. Louis School of Fine Arts 
Washington University, St. Louls 02 R7 








WILMINGTON 
ACADEMY OF ART 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
Stanley M. Arthurs Douglas Duer 
lda Evelyn Macfarlane Gayle P. Hoskins 
M. A. Renzetti Frank E. Schoonover 
Andrew Doragh N.C, Wyeth 
Henryette Stadelman Whiteside, 
Catalogue on request. 


Director 





The Harrisburg School of Art 


FINE AND APPLIED ART 
Day and Evening Classes 
SECOND TERM FEB. 1 
Catalog 
618 N. Second St., Harrisburg, Penna. 















THE SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Courses in Painting, Modelling, De- 
sign, Interior Decoration, Illustra- 
tion, Costume Design, Jewelry, Pot- 
tery. Special classes for men in 
painting under Charles Hopkin- 
son. Catalog. 
Katuerine D. Cup, Director 

234 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 






Art Tours 


The season for European art tours will soon 
be here. Within the next few months hun- 
dreds of young American art students will 
have booked reservations on the various tours, 
which annually leave the United States for 
Europe, taking the place, in part at least, -of 
the old custom of artists completing their 
training by a year or so.of study in Paris, 
Munich, Venice or some other famed center 
of European art. How these student tours 
differ from the average trip of the average 
American tourist may be gleaned from the fol- 


‘lowing interview which Michel Jacobs, director 


of the Metropolitan School of Art, gave to a 
representative of Tue Art Dicest. Mr. Jacobs 
last year conducted a’ class of artists and art 
students through Brittany, Southern France, 
Northern Africa, Spain and Italy. 

“The class found Spain delightful,” he said. 
“The hotels are modern, clean and beautifully 
decorated. The people are universally polite 
and considerate, altogether different from what 
we were led to believe. When the class left 
Quenca at four in the morning, all the little 
bell-boys made it their business to be on hand 
to help us as much as possible, although they 
had received their tips the night before. One 
little boy had gone so far as to buy a ticket 
as far as his money would carry him. But he 
wanted to be with the artists as long as 
possible, especially with the young ladies of 
the class, whom he had waited on hand and 
foot. They start early in Spain—he was only 12. 

“The gardens of the Alcazar in Seville were 
painted from every angle, with all the brilliant 
sunlight of Spain, its poetry and Moorish archi- 
tecture. From Gibraltar the class sailed for 
Casablanca, Morocco, part modern and part 
Moorish. They did not find so much to paint 
there, so moved on to Fez. Here the French 
have built a modern city outside the old Moor- 
ish quarters, and while the streets were always 
crowded with loaded donkeys, camels, horses 
and people, the class managed to find open 
spaces enough to paint Fez in its Oriental 
beauty. 

“The class by this time was so used to 
getting up early, about five or six o’clock, that 
they found it no hardship to paint in the early 
morning and rest during the middle of the day, 
when the sun was in the high heavens but felt 
as if it were right down on earth. 

“The Arab is kind, considerate and very ap- 
preciative of art. He also likes to sell souven- 


School of Wood Carving 


ADAM DABROWSKI STUDIO 
241 Fulton St., at Clark St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
THAN ART 


B ETTE SCHOOL METHODS 


writes a commercial artist (name on request) of the 
Cross Home Study Course. Hundreds of artists, teachers, 
students the world over have gained more from this course 
than from art schools. It saves many years in gaining 
fine art power for commercial art, portraiture, landscape, 
culture. College Credits for Home or School Course. 


Anson K. Cross Art School 
Boothbay Harbor, Me. (All the year) 
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SANTA BARBARA 
School of the Arts 


Joun M. GaMBLE 
President 
Betmore Browne, A.N.A. 
Director 


GRAPHIC AND PICTORIAL. ART 
DECORATIVE DESIGN-—CRAFTS 
SCULPTURE——BRONZE CASTING 
WOOD BLOCK AND LINOLEUM PRINTING 
ETCHING ARCHITECTURE 


Session: 30 weeks, October to May 
ScHoLarsHips AVAILABLE 


Illustrated Catalogue 


914 Santa Barbara Street 
SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 


~ 
‘2 


MID-YEAR CLASSES 
7 BEGIN JANUARY 6TH 


E EVERY SUBJECT EVERY DAY 
INDIVIDUAL PROGRAMS 
TO FIT INDIVIDUAL NEEDS 


CHICAGO ACADEMY 
OF FINE ARTS 


CARL WERNTZ: DIRECTOR 
18 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO 








Cth Gwt NAR D 
SCHOOL OF ARI. IN! 


741 SO, GRANDVIEW = LOS ANGELES -~ 
CALIE RN tAse 


VESPER GEORGE 


School of Fine and Applied Art 
300 Students 4-Story Building 


Professional Courses for Serious Students 
Mid-Year Entrance “ 


Profusely illustrated booklet 


42-44 St. Botolph Street 
Boston, Mass. 


CLEVELAND SCHOOL OF ART 
48TH YEAR 


4-Year Courses in the Fine and Applied 
Arts 


Full particulars on request 


CLEVELAND OHIO 


STUDY IN WASHINGTON 


Commercial Art 
Advertising 


Interior Decoration 
Costume Design 


LIVINGSTONE ACADEMY 


suite 540, 1333 F sT., N. W., WASHINGTON, D.C. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 


Practical instruction in all 
branches of Commercial and 
Fine Arts. Day and spare 
time courses. Individual 
instruction. Faculty of in- 
ternational reputation. 
Directors, Frank H. Young, H. L. Timmins 
Dept. 40, 25 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, 111. 


THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 
Schools of Fine and Industrial Art 


Faculty ofseventy-five. Coursesinall branches. 
Operated on a non-profit basis, low tuition. 
Fifty-second year. Free illustrated catalog. 
Second semester begins dmiany 5, 1931. Address 


Box AA, Michigan Ave. at. Adams St. Chicago, Ill. 
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COLORS 


MADE IN HOLLAND 


Pure 
Brilliant 


Permanent 


TALENS & SON 
APELDOORN -HOLLAND 
U-S-DISTRIBUTING OFFICE -IRVINGTON NF 
Agents for Canada ARTISTS’ SUPPLY CO-LTD- 17YorkSt.Toronto-Ontorio 


SUESLES ECAR SAE SE EERIE. 


BLOCKX COLORS 


OIL, WATER AND 
POWDER COLORS 


“The finest in the W orld— 
Standard of the Colormen” 


Artists’ 





Belgian Canvas 


Thirty different weaves 


and surfaces. LINEN and 
COTTON from 17 in. to 
20 feet and 4 in. wide. 


Special List of 
Absorbent Canvases 


Write for Price List 
and Sample Book 


Manufacturers and Importers 
ERNST H. FRIEDRICHS, Inc. 
129-131 WEST 3lst ST., NEW YORK | 
ial 


ee ee ee ne 


SECRETS 
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8 
were not the success of the old masters. ; 
Their paintings are still clear and ' 
bright because they used good, simple , 
colors applied in a rational technic. § 
Make a study of technic and use a good § 
color like MARTINI TEMPERA and a 
your paintings will retain their fresh- ° 
ness for years and years. ; 
& 

£ 

' 

i 

£ 


Write for circular. 


The MARTINI ARTISTS COLOR 


LAB-O RA TORIES 
10-15 Forty-third Ave. Bd, 


City, N. Y. 


L. cman aenenaanam al 


LUCIEN-LEFEBVRE- 
FOINET 
HAND GROUND SUPERFINE 
OIL COLORS 
Made in France 
Artco Belgian Canvas 
In widths from 30” to 13 ft. 
at Lowest Prices in U.S.A. 


Samples and price lists on request to 


ART IMPORTING CO. 


733 PUBLIC LEDGER BUILDING, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The advertising columns of Tue Art Dicesr 
have become a directory of the art and an- 
tique dealers of the world. 








irs, asking about four times as much as he 
expects to get. As a matter of fact the prices 
have no ‘low.’ Any price offered they take. 
But one is not so sure of leaving Africa with 
the thing purchased, for the chambermaid, who 
is also an Arab, will try to extract the souvenir 
during one’s stay and return it to the original 
vender to be sold again. However, some of the 
class managed to leave Africa with their 
souvenirs. 

“Leaving Fez, the class went to Algiers. One 
inight as well be in a modern American town 
except that all the buildings are in the modern 
French style. The Arab quarter is fast dis- 
appearing before the inroads of modern civili- 
zation. 

“From Algiers we went to Nice and Monte 
Carlo—lost a little, won a little, after getting 
into the Casino, which was quite a difficult 
task on account of some of the young ladies 
appearing under 21. One poor little miss, age 
17, could not deceive the officials and so had 
to be taken through with a guide and was not 
allowed to gamble. 

“The class went to Florence and from there 
to Venice. Contrary to the general run of 
pictures painted in Venice on gray days, they 
painted the ‘Queen of the Adriatic’ in brilliant 
sunlight. From Venice to Lucerne and then to 
Paris and home—most of them dead broke. 
They had all bought ‘souvenirs’ and ‘bargains’ 
all over Europe and Northern Africa.’ But it 
is a question whether some of the things were 
not made in Bridgeport, Conn., as one can see 
some of the things they bought as ‘bargains,’ 
cheaper in 57th St., New York. Rings, brace- 
lets, necklaces, one is led to believe, are cheaper 
in this country, without bargaining, than in 
Europe or Africa. 

“The group returned with nearly 1,000 pic- 
tures divided among them, brilliant in color, 
good in design. These were the real mementos 
of their trip abroad.” 


“Official Portraits” 


[Continued from page 12] 
drance to mastering the combination that will 
open American money bags. 

“A few American artists have painted por- 
traits in Washington, but it would be interest- 
ing for some research enthusiast to ferret out 
the list of foreign artists operating either in or 
through the American capital. 

“One might find fault with the wording of the 
resolution. It is scarcely couched in the best 
diplomatic form, but the interesting and signi- 
ficant fact behind the movement is that Ameri- 
can artists are actually banding together to 
demand an equal chance. What they obviously 
do not yet realize is that they must fight fire 
with fire. Artists of our own land are, as a 
group, lacking in publicity sense. They are 
lacking also in ability to ‘stand shoulder to 
shoulder in pushing their cause. Isolation 
which would follow the line of least resistance; 
jealousy of the other fellow, whatever his 
nationality; and antipathy toward public asser- 
tion of self must be overcome before we can 
achieve in this country the art spirit that 
flourishes in such a land as France. 

“But first and foremost it is up to the Ameri- 
can public, and especially to the high circles of 
Government to inform themselves in matters 
of art. Until they can sift the gold from the 
dross we shall continue to have the present con- 
dition of art starvation in the matter of oppor- 
tunities for the native born. ~ 

The league summed up its efforts: “This is 
essentially a matter for legislation. It has there- 
fore been entrusted to Albert T. Reed, our Na- 
tional Chairman of the Committee on Legisla- 





tion. His efforts and the progress made will 
be reported in the league’s special department 
in Tue Art Dicesr. The time seems psycho- 
logically right for this undertaking.” 


Summer Art Classes 


Plans for the coming summer painting tours 
are fast being formed. Henry B. Snell an- 
nounces that he has once more chosen Venice 
as the place for his regular European summer 
class in painting, to extend from July 3 to 
Sept. 13. Mr. Snell has been guiding groups 
of students under the direction of Boyd Tours 
since 1905. For the second consecutive year 
Michel Jacobs of the Metropolitan Art. School 
will conduct his European-African painting 
tour through France, Holland, Germany, Italy, 
Spain and Northern Africa. 

Lester Stevens, well known American land- 
scape painter, will take a summer art class to 
Concarneau, that picturesque Brittany town 
which has long been something of a painter’s 
paradise. Six weeks will be given to painting. 
‘The classes will be managed as in former 
years at Rockport. There will be two out-of- 
door criticisms by Mr. Stevens each week and 
a general criticism once a week. 


WHEN YOU SEEK 
THE BEST 


§elican 


ALWAYS STANDS OUT! 


Japanaqua colors for Hand Print 
Artist’s water colors and boxes 
Finest tin lined sketch boxes 
Artist’s oil colors and boxes 


Selected brushes for Artists 
and Schools 
Waterproof drawing inks 





RICH ART SPECTRUM 
TEMPERA COLORS 


Ask your dealer about them or write us 
U. S. DISTRIBUTORS 


RICH ART COLOR CO., Inc. 


31 West 2ist Street New York City 





Quaker City Art SupPLY 
CoMPANY 


Artists’ Materials 


N. E. Cor. 10th and Walnut Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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INDEPENDENT DEPARTMENT 


THE AMERICAN ARTISTS PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 





CHAIRMAN: 
F. Barrarp WILLIAMS 
27 West 67th St., New Vork City 


SECRETARY AND EDITOR: 
Witrorp S. Conrow 
154 West 57th St., New York City 


TREASURER: 
Gorvon H. Grant 
137 East 66th St., New York City 





OBJECT: To promote the interests of contemporary American artists 





For membership, send check to Treasurer. 


ProrgssionaAL Mempegrs, in every field of the visual arts— 


DUES,$3.00 a year, 
including subscrip- 


anp AssocIATE ProrgssionAL Members, art teachers, supervisors, writers, lecturers, and fice to Tue Art 
those in art work in museums and educational institutions. apoE 


Lay Memepsgrs, all sympathetic to the development of art in America. 
i Chapters of the district in which 


Oj the Dues, $1.00 goes to the Organized Regional 
a member resides. 


DUES,$5.00 a year, 
including Tue Art 
Dicgst. 


A nation-wide art organization of American citizens. Membership in 47 states 





ANNUAL MEETING 


For the Election of National Officers and of Members of the National Executive Committee. 
Reports of Officers and of National Chairmen of Committees—Miscellaneous Business 


THURSDAY EVENING, JANUARY 22, AT 8:15 O’CLOCK 
THE ACADEMY ROOM, FINE ARTS BUILDING, 215 WEST 57TH ST., NEW YORK 


A meeting of vital interest to every member. 


TO ALL ARTIST PAINTERS: 

The League is pleased to call to your atten- 
tion the following recommendation of our 
friends W. S. Budworth. .&. Son, . professional 
packers and shippers of works of art: 

Too many artists are woefully careless about 
the way their canvases are fastened into their 
frames, and this thoughtlessness is the cause of 
grave damage to the frames and paintings of 
fellow artists for which neither shippers nor 
juries should be held responsible. : 

It is recommended that headless nails only 
(brads or finishing nails) be used, and never 
wire nails with projecting heads; and that the 
canvas be securely nailed.into the frame. 

Join us in following this recommendation! 
Consider others’ works of art. Do your part 
to avoid scratched frames and punctured can- 
vases. This is most important when sending 
paintings to the larger exhibitions: 

* *¢ * 
ALL READY FOR PROFESSOR MAR- 

TIN FISCHER’S LECTURE COURSE 

NEXT MONTH! 


It is time to enroll. 


New York University and the League have 
prepared the following poster which will soon 
be distributed widely: 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
OF FINE ARTS 


IN COLLABORATION WITH THE 
AMERICAN ARTISTS POFESSIONALS 
LEAGUE 


ANNOUNCES— 


A Special Course of Fifteen Lectures 
“The Artist-Painter’s Craftsmanship” 
at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art 
on consecutive Thursday and Friday evenings 
from 8:00-9:40 p. m. 
beginning February 5, 1931 


ProressoR Martin Fiscuer 
of the University of Cincinnati 
author of “the Permanent Palette” (1930) 


LIST OF LECTURES 


Feb. 5 The Technique of Art Production. 
Why Do Masterpieces Die? 

Feb. 6 Oil Painting. Building Up a Picture. 

Feb. 12 Oil Painting. The Nature of the Media 
Used in Oil Painting, Paints, Oils, Var- 
nishes and Grounds. 

Feb. 13 Oil Painting. Classification and Choice 
of Pigments. Light and Pigment Mixture. 
The Pigments of the Ancients. The Pig- 
ments of the Moderns. 

Feb. 19 Oil Painting. The Pigments of the Mod- 
erns. 

Feb. 20 Oil Painting. 
Palette. 

Feb. 26 Oil Painting. Preparation of Painting 
Grounds, Old and New. 

Feb. 27 Oil Painting. The Nature of Oils, Varn- 
ishes, Gums, Wax and Lacquers. 

Mar. 5 Water Color Painting. 

Mar. 6 Water and Oil Tempers. 

Mar.12 Gesso, Fresco and Cement. 

Mar. 13 Paper, Pencils, Pastels, Ink and_ the 
Graphic Arts. 

Mar. 19 Dyes and Dyeing. 

Mar. 20 Dyes and Dyeing (continued). 

Mar. 26 World-wide Collaboration toward Endur- 
ing Art. 

The lectures are open to all students, artists and 
art lovers. They will be illustrated by charts, 
slides, examples of paintings and experiments, and 
will be presented from the artist’s point of view, in 
the language of the studio rather than in technical 
or, scientific terms. 

Two points of credit will be allowed to regu- 
larly enrolled University students. 

The fee for the course will be $22.00, payable in 
advance. 

Early registration is advisable, and should be 
made at the office of the 

Executive Secretary 
College of Fine Arts 
New York University 
250 East 43rd Street 
New York City 
* * «* 


Layout of a Permanent 


A news account of the fight of the League 
against. the giving of official portrait commis- 
sions to any others than American artists will 
be found on another page of this issue of 
Tue Arr Dicest. 





An Age of Color? 


The great advances made in recent years 
in the use of color in arts and decorations will 
be the feature of the exhibition of the “Science 
and Art of Color” given by the Museum of 
Science and Industry of New York, at its 
headquarters in the Daily News Building, New 
York, Jan. 20 to March 15. The show, which 
is being held in collaboration with the na- 
tion’s leading artists, scientists, technicians, 
engineers and educators, will include many of 
the latest discoveries in the color fields, never 
before made generally known to the public, 
such as-photography of ranges of color invis- 
ible to the human eye and machines which 
may ultimately displace the erratic color sense 
of the human eye. 

In addition to numerous exhibits of color 
arranged by the museum itself, more than 200 
scientific, industrial and business organizations 
will have displays. Individual examples will 
number in the hundreds, ranging from the 


scientist’s spectroscope and intricate color pro- 
ducing machinery to common colored articles 
in daily use. 

“The exhibition,” said Prof. Charles R. 
Richards of the museum staff, “will be the 
first comprehensive effort yet made to indicate 
the use and future possibilities of color in 
virtually all departments of modern life. It 
will bring to the general public and the tech- 
nician a better understanding of both the 
scientific and artistic aspects of color.” In as- 
serting that the world today is probably on the 
threshold of a new era in the use of color, 
Prof. Richards voiced the opinion that “this 
third decade of the XX century might be char- 
acterized by future generations as the real be- 
ginning of the age of color.” 





Chicago Artists Annual 
The annual exhibition by artists of Chicago 


and vicinity will be held at the Chicago Art 
Institute from Jan. 29 to March 1. 


MERITS ee a RR TERE. 
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“CAMBRIDGE” 
COLORS 


(Made in England) 


Brilliant and Permanent 


WRITE FOR REVISED PRICE LIST NO. 2 
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THE ARTISTS’ BRUSH AND 
COLOR CORPORATION 


136-140 Sullivan St. 
NEW YORK 


GRRE Ol SS. ER INE i LLL, 


“No our etching presses are NOT 
expensive.” 


An all metal press 12’’ wide, with double steel 
rollers, steel bed, two wool blankets, as low as 
$32.50. 


Our assortment of presses and materials is the 
largest in America. 

Write for illustrated 
requisites. 


E.H. & A. C. FRIEDRICHS CO. 
40 East 43rd St. 140 West 57th St. 
140 Sullivan St. 

NEW YORK 


eatalog of etching 


63 years of leadership 


Simplified Etching 


Original of this Reproduction. was made 
with “Jif Etching Materials.’’ Complete out- 
fit containing all the necessary supplies and 


Postpaid $1.25 


instructions. 


Write for 
Generat 
Price List E 


Hitherto, etching has been an art justifying by 
its high artistic value a considerable expenditure 
on costly tools and materials. 

Now the use of compressed fibre plates instead of 
metal ones in conjunction with cheap suitable 
tools offers the layman of artistic tastes an op- 
portunity of practising this ancient craft. 


Erwin M. Riebe Co. 


Manufacturers, Importers 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 
159 E. 60th St. 49 E. 9th St. 


New York Cit 
Factory, Queensbere, 


SUPERFINE OlL COLOUR 


RY caitlin, 


eee 
coe 


FOR HIGH QUALITY 


AND BRILLIANCY 


LY 
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Copyrights—Theodore Daniels. 


Look for this label and be sure of 
Bourgeois Superfine Oil Colors. 
Whistler Canvas 
Ask your dealer first, then write— 
DANIELS ARTIST MATERIALS 
228 Cherry St. Orchard 4402 New York City 





The manufacturers and sellers of artists’ sup- 
plies can reach thousands of art students and 
professional artists through Tue Arr Dicesr. 
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“Massacre of the Innocents,” Pieter Breughel the Younger (1564-1637). 


A notable collection of old masters belonging 
to a Swiss nobleman will be sold at the 
American Art Galleries the evening of Jan. 22. 
Royal families and the names of noted art 
experts figure prominently in the catalogue of 
94 items. Many of the paintings formerly 
belonged to the Imperial families of Hohenzol- 
lern and Hapsburg and other princely houses 
of Europe. Dr. Hermann Voss, ditector of the 
Kaiser Friedrich Museum, Berlin, besides 
authenticating several of the outstanding 
paintings wrote the foreword to the catalogue. 
Other prominent experts whose names appear 
as authenticators are Dr. George Gronau, Prof. 
August L. Mayer, Dr. Wilhelm von Bode, Dr. 
Cornelis Hofstede de Groot, Prof. Max J. Fried- 
lander, Dr.- Paul Ganz and A. Plovtscoff. 

Interest perhaps will center in Giovanni 
Bellini’s “Circumcision of Christ,” which shows 
five richly robed figures grouped about an altar, 
The Virgin Mother, in crimson and blue with 
white hood, presents the infant Christ to the 
priest. Variations of this work are in the Na- 
tional Gallery, London, and the Leuchtenberg 
Gallery, Munich. 


“Alt Wien” 


Vienna, emerging from the long distress of 
the war aftermath, is now in a mood.to take 
solace from past glories and make them present 
joys. Recently there was held an exhibition 
entitled “The Beautiful Viennese,”-whose theme 
was the Vienriese woman as ‘recorded ‘by paint- 
ers between the years 1800 and 1850. Paint- 
ings, water colors, miniatures and prints, by 
both Austrian and foreign artists, were included. 
Private collections and local museums yielded 
their treasures. 

E. Schaffran, one of the art writers in 
Vienna’s magazine Belvedere, said that the title, 
“happily chosen, corresponds perfectly with 
the facts, and the Viennese ladies of today may 
be proud of their ancestors. But, above all, the 
exhibition is interesting from the point of view 
of art history.” 

The critic pointed out that while in the period 
1800-1850 Austrian art was under the influence 
of the French and English classicists, landscap- 
ists and portraitists, being in direct contact 
with the beauty of nature or under the imme- 
diate charm of the model, forgot the foreign 
tendencies and painted more in accordance 
with their Austrian aftistic teniperdments and 
their own individuality: “This is the reason,” 
wrote Herr Schaffran, “that the portraits and 


Another outstanding example is “The Mas- 
sacre of the Innocents” by Pieter Brueghel the 
Younger, called “Hell” Brueghel (1564-1637). 
In a’ wintry snow-clad landscape—Flemish 
and not Palestinian—with snow = lying ‘thick 
on the peak-roofed cottages, Herod’s: soldiers 
are seen at their grisly work, mounted‘ and on 
foot. , 

The Flemish and Dutch paintings constitute 
an important group. The waist-length figure 
of “St. Paul” by Sir Anthony Van Dyck 
(1599-1641) (reproduced on the cover of Tur 
Art Dicest) comes from the Hohenzollern col- 
lection and is authenticated by Dr. de Groot, 
who states that it was done by Van Dyck 
while in the studio of Rubens, and much after 
the manner of Jacob Jordaens. An important 
Frans Hals, “Head of a Man,” painted about 
1655, is considered by de Groot a characteristic 
work of the last and best period of the artist. 

Rounding out the collection are numerous 
important examples of the Italian, French and 
Spanish schools, the former being particularly 
strong, with such artists as Tintoretto, Tiepolo, 
Francesco Guardi, Del Piombo, Paima il Vec- 


landscapes of that time are on a higher artistic 
level than the historical and religious pictures 
made in imitation of the old masters.” 


Honolulu Academy Enlarged 


Indicative of the growth of art in far-away 
Hawaii is the news that the Honolulu Acade- 
my of Arts has started construction on an ad- 
ditional wing, at a cost of $90,000, in order 
to house adequately its expanding activities. 
Work ig expected to be finished by May and 
the formal opening of the wing is planned for 
next September. According to Kathrine Mc- 
Lane, secretary of the Academy, the wing, 
consisting of one story and basement, is de- 
signed primarily as a children’s department, 
with the basement utilized for workshops in 
the development of craftwork. 

An interesting feature, for tropical Hawaii, 
is the proposed inclusion of an early New Eng- 
land room complete with fireplace and old 
wood paneling. The material for this room 
was obtained from an early XVIII century 
home in Connecticut. 


Getting Even 


Art is the medium—no, not the medium but 
one medium—by which genius gets even with 
life—Hendrik Willem van Loon, Epigrams of 
the Week. 


“The Circumcision of Christ,” by Giovanni Bellini (1426-1516). 


ei 


chio and Girolamo Genga. 


The French paintings include two Nattiers,: 7 
“The Young Lady with Ballad Book,” from ~ 
the collection of the late Emperor Karl of’ © 


Austria, dated. 1719, and his “Portrait of the 
Princess Marie Thérése* de’ ‘Lamballe,” which 


has passed through two important Continental | 
¢ A portrait of “H. R. H. George, 


collections. 
Prince of Wales, afterwards George IV” by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds was at one time in the collec- 
tion of the Duc de Morny. Those who remem- 


ber the ex-Kaiser Wilhelm’s flair for dentistry, 


in emulation of Peter the Great, will view with 
interest the painting “At the Dentist’s” by 
Gerard Dou, from the Hohenzollern collection. 

From the collection of King Charles II, the 
last of the Hapsburg line in Spain, comes the 
interesting “Portrait of the Burgher de Jonghe 
and his Wife,” signed by G. Terborch and 
Berckheyde and authenticated by Dr. von 
Bode. Seven paintings by Nicolaas Maes are 
included, six from the Hohenzollern collection, 
as are “The Lean Kitchen” by Jan Steen and 
“The Hunt of Diana” by Jan Brueghel and 
Hendrick van Balen. 


Sicilian Research 


At Enna, in Eastern Sicily, are two medieval 
landmarks, the Castle of Lombardy and the 
Tower of Frederick II. Both are relics of 
Nordic rule. Both are located on the Rocca 
di Cerere (the Rock of Cerere), 3,000 feet 
above sea level, commanding one of the most 
beautiful panoramas in the world. It appears 
now, from Tue Art Dicest’s copy of the 
official Italian Bolletino d’Arte del Ministero 
della Educatione Nazionale, that excavations 
are about to be made ‘at this ancient site that 
may shed much light on antiquity. P. Orsi, 
superintendent of the investigations in Sicily, 
in a résumé of the work already done, says 
that an inscription has been found that definite- 
ly locates the celebrated Sanctuary of Demeter 
on the Rocca di Cerere. Accordingly, exten- 
sive excavations are planned. 

Other important investigations are to be 
made in Sicily, according to Signor Orsi, at 
Leontini and Monte Casale. This will be at 
the expense of the Italian people. In Eastern 
Asia and in Egypt great foreign expeditions, 
financed by American and European museums 
and universities, are delving deep into ancient 
soil. But the Mussolini pride of Italy forbids 
such a bargain. Italy, poor or rich, commands 
the research in her borders—and keeps the 
treasures she finds. 











